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Columbus’s Voyage to America - 1492 




Chapter i 

Columbus’s Voyage to America-1492 
* 

The story of Columbus’s famous voyage of 1492 
has often been told. In the account here given 
we have a record of that journey written by Las 
Casas, a friend of Columbus, from his actual log. 
Columbus was not, as is well known, seeking 
new lands, but a new way to long-known ones; 
he expected to reach first Cipango (Japan), and 
was given messages to deliver to the Emperor 
of Cathay (China), for whom we find him, 
according to this record, inquiring. Columbus 
was an expert sailor, experienced, able and well- 
read, and we should look upon this voyage of 
his as the culminating point in a life spent in the 
service of seamanship rather than as a brilliant 
and spectacular stroke of luck. His ships were 
three in number, his own, the Santa Maria , 
carrying a crew of fifty, and two much smaller 
vessels, the Pinta and the Nina , each carrying 
crews of only eighteen men. The account is in 
diary form, and, although brief and direct in 
style, tells one of the most stirring stories that 
ever man had to tell. It will be noticed that in 
some places Las Casas reproduces the exact 
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words of the ‘Admiral’ from the journal; for the 
greater part he writes for himself, quoting the 
Admiral’s words here and there. 

Friday , yd August , 1492. Set sail from the 
Bar of Palos at 8 o’clock, and proceeded with a 
strong breeze 60 miles or 15 leagues S., after¬ 
wards SW. and S. by W., which is the direction 
of the Canaries. 

Thursday> 91 th August . Reached the Canaries. 

Thursday , 6 th September . Set sail from the 
harbour of Gomera (Canaries) this morning and 
shaped their course for the voyage. 

Sunday , 9 th September. Sailed this day 16 
leagues, and determined to count less than the 
true number, that the crew might not be dismayed 
if the voyage should prove long. In the night 
sailed 120 miles, at the rate of xo miles an hour, 
which make 30 leagues. The sailors steered 
badly, causing the vessels to fall to leeward 
toward the NE. for which the Admiral repri¬ 
manded them repeatedly. 

Monday , \oth September. This day and night 
sailed 60 leagues at the rate of 10 miles an hour, 
which are two leagues and a half: reckoned only 
48 leagues, that the men might not be terrified. 

Sunday , 1 6 th September . Sailed day and night 
W., 39 leagues, reckoned only 36. Some clouds 
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arose and it drizzled; the Admiral here says 
that from this time they experienced very plea¬ 
sant weather and that the mornings were most 
delightful, wanting nothing but the melody of 
the nightingale. He compares the weather to 
that of Andalusia in April. Here they began to 
meet with large patches of weeds, very green, 
and which appeared to have been recently 
washed away from the land; on which account 
they all judged themselves to be near some 
island, though not a continent according to the 
opinion of the Admiral, who says, ‘the continent 
we shall find further ahead.’ 

Monday, 17 th September. Steered W. and 
sailed day and night above 50 leagues; wrote 
down 47: the current favoured them. They saw 
a great deal of weed, which proved to be rock- 
weed: it came from the West and they met with 
it very frequently. They were of opinion that 
land was near. At dawn they saw many more 
weeds, apparently river weeds, and among them 
a live crab, which the Admiral kept, and says 
that these are sure signs of land, being never 
found 80 leagues out at sea. They found the sea¬ 
water less salt since they left the Canaries, and 
the air more mild. They were all very cheerful, 
and strove which vessel should outsail the 
others, and be the first to discover land. They 
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saw many tunnies, and the crew of the Nina 
killed one. The Admiral here says that these 
signs were from the west, ‘where I hope that 
high God in Whose hand is all victory will 
speedily direct us to land.’ This morning he 
says he saw a white bird called a water wagtail, 
which does not sleep at sea. 

Tuesday , 18 th September, Continued their 
course, and sailed day and night more than 
55 leagues; wrote down 48. 

All this time they had experienced fair wea¬ 
ther, and sailed as they would have done upon 
the river at Seville. This day Martin Alonzo, in 
the Pinta, which was a swift sailer, ran ahead of 
the other vessels, he having informed the 
Admiral that he had seen great flocks of birds 
towards the W. and that he expected that night 
to reach land; for this reason he kept on ahead 
of the others. A great mass of dark, heavy 
clouds appeared in the north, which is a sign of 
being near land. 

Friday , 21stSeptember. Mostof the day calm, 
afterwards a little wind. Steered their course 
day and night, sailing less than 13 1 leagues. In 
the morning found such abundance of weeds 
that the ocean seemed to be covered with them. 

1 The total distance to date was about 440 leagues (1,760 
miles). 
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Saturday , 2ind September. Steered about 
WNW. varying their course. Saw few weeds. 
The Admiral here says, ‘This headwind was very 
necessary to me, for my crew had grown much 
alarmed, dreading that they never should meet 
in these seas with a fair wind to return to 
Spain.’ 

Tuesday , n$th September. Very calm this day; 
afterwards the wind rose. Continued their 
■course W. till night. The Admiral held a con¬ 
versation with Martin Alonzo, Captain of the 
Tinta , respecting a chart which the Admiral had 
sent him three days before, in which it appears 
he had marked down certain islands in that sea; 
Martin Alonzo was of opinion that they were in 
their neighbourhood, and the Admiral replied 
that he thought the same, but as they had not 
met with them it must have been owing to the 
currents which had carried them to the NE. and 
■that they had not made such progress as the 
pilots stated. The Admiral directed him to 
return the chart, when he traced their course 
upon it in presence of the pilot and sailors. At 
sunset Martin Alonzo cried with great joy from 
his vessel that he saw land, and demanded of the 
Admiral a reward for his intelligence. When he 
heard him declare this, he fell on his knees and 
returned thanks to God, and Martin Alonzo 
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with his crew repeated Gloria in Excelsis Deo, as 
did the crew of the Admiral. Those on board 
the Nina ascended the rigging and all declared 
they saw land. The Admiral also thought it was 
land, and about 25 leagues distant. They re¬ 
mained all night repeating these affirmations, 
and the Admiral ordered their course to be 
shifted from W. to SW. where the land appeared 
to lie. They sailed that day 4J leagues W. and 
in the night 17 leagues SW. The sea was very 
smooth and many of the sailors went in it to 
bathe. 

Wednesday , 2 6 th September. Continued their 
course W. till the afternoon, then SW., and 
discovered that what they had taken for land 
was nothing but clouds. The sea was like a 
river, the air soft and mild. 

Monday , 1st October. Continued their course 
W. and sailed 25 leagues. Experienced a heavy 
shower. The short reckoning which the Ad¬ 
miral gave his crew gave 584, but the true one 
which he kept to himself was 707 leagues. 

Friday , 5/A October. Fine weather and the sea 
smooth, ‘Many thanks to God, ’ says the Ad¬ 
miral. The air soft and temperate; no weeds; 
many pardelas 1 were seen, and flying fishes in 
great numbers came on board. 

1 A bird about the size of a pigeon. 
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Saturday , 6 th October. This night Martin 
Alonzo gave it as his opinion that they had better 
steer from W. to SW. The Admiral thought 
from this that Martin Alonzo did not wish to 
proceed onward to Cipango; but he considered 
it best to keep on his course, as he should 
probably reach the land sooner in that direction, 
preferring to visit the continent first, and then 
the islands. 

Sunday , 7 th October. At sunrise the caravel 
Nina , which kept ahead on account of her swift¬ 
ness in sailing, while all the vessels were striving 
to outsail one another and gain the reward 
promised by the King and Queen for first dis¬ 
covering land, hoisted a flag at her masthead, 
and fired a lombarda as a signal that she had 
discovered land, for the Admiral had given 
orders to that effect. Towards evening saw no¬ 
thing of the land which the Nina made signals 
for, and observing large flocks of birds coming 
from the north and making for the SW., know¬ 
ing also that the Portuguese had discovered 
most of the islands they possessed by attending 
to the flight of birds, changed course from W. 
to WSW. with a resolution to continue two 
days in that direction, 

Wednesday , 10 th October. Steered WSW. and 
sailed at times 10 miles an hour, at others 12, 
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and at others 7; day and night made 59 leagues 
progress; reckoned to the crew but 44. Here 
the men lost all patience, and complained of the 
length of the voyage, but the Admiral encour¬ 
aged them in the best way he could, represent¬ 
ing the profits they were about to make, and 
adding that it was to no purpose to complain; 
having come so far, they had nothing to do but 
continue on to the Indies till, with the help of 
our Lord, they should arrive there. 

Thursday , nth October. Steered WSW., and 
encountered a heavier sea than they had met 
with before in the whole voyage. The crew of 
the Pinta saw a cane and a log; they also picked 
up a stick which appeared to have been carved 
with an iron tool; a piece of cane, a plant which 
grows on land, and a board. The crew of the 
Nina saw other signs of land, and a stalk loaded 
with roseberries. These signs encouraged them, 
and they all grew cheerful. Sailed this day, till 
sunset, 27 leagues. 

After sunset steered their original course W., 
and sailed 12 miles an hour till 1 hours after 
midnight, going 90 miles; and as the Pinta was 
the swiftest sailer, and kept ahead of the Ad¬ 
miral, she discovered land and made the signals 
which had been ordered. The land was first 
seen by a sailor named Rodrigo de Triano, 
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although the Admiral at io o’clock that even¬ 
ing, standing on the quarter-deck, saw a light, 
but so small a light that he could not affirm it 
to be land; calling to Pedro Gutierrez, groom 
of the King’s wardrobe, he told him he saw a 
light and bade him look that way, which he did, 
and saw it. He did the same to Rodrigo Sanchez, 
but he was unable to see it. The Admiral again 
perceived it once or twice, appearing like the 
light of a wax candle moving up and down, 
which some thought an indication of land. The 
Admiral directed them to keep a strict watch 
upon the forecastle, and look out diligently for 
land, and to him who should first discover it he 
promised a silken jacket, besides the reward 
which the King and Queen had promised. At 
two o’clock in the morning the land was dis¬ 
covered at two leagues distant; they took in sail 
and remained under the square sail, lying-to till 
day, which was Friday, when they found them¬ 
selves near a small island, called in the Indian 
language Guanahani. Presently they descried 
people and the Admiral landed in the boat, 
along with Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and Vincent 
Yanez his brother, Captain of the Nina . The 
Admiral bore the royal standard. The Admiral 
called upon the two captains and the rest of the 
crew who landed, as also to Rodrigo de Esco- 
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vedo, Notary of the Fleet, to bear witness that 
he took possession of that island for the King 
and Queen his sovereigns. 

Presently many inhabitants of the island 
assembled. What follows is in the actual words 
of Columbus in his book of the first navigation 
and discovery of the Indies. 

‘I,’ he says, ‘gave to some of them red caps, 
and glass beads to put round their necks, and 
many other things of little value, which gave 
them great pleasure, and made them so much 
our friends that it was a marvel to see. They 
afterwards came to the ship’s boats where 
we were, swimming and bringing us parrots, 
cotton threads in skeins, darts, and many other 
things. It appeared to me to be a race of people 
very poor in everything. They go naked, and 
all I saw were youths not more than thirty years 
of age. They neither carry nor know anything 
of arms, for I showed them swords, and they 
took them by the blade and cut themselves 
through ignorance. They should be good ser¬ 
vants and intelligent, for I observed that they 
quickly took in what was said to them, and I 
believe they would easily be made Christians, as 
it appeared to me they had no religion. I, our 
Lord being pleased, will take hence, at the time 
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of my departure, six natives for your High¬ 
nesses, that they may learn to speak. I saw no 
beast of any kind, save parrots, on this island. 

Saturday , 13 th October, As soon as dawn 
broke many of these people, all youths, and all 
of a good stature, came to the beach. They 
brought skeins of cotton thread, parrots, darts 
and other small things which it would be tedious 
to recount, and they gave all in exchange for 
anything that might be given to them. I was 
attentive and took trouble to ascertain if there 
was gold. I saw that some of them had a small 
piece fastened in a hole in the nose, and by 
signs I was able to make out that to the south, 
or going from this island to the south, there was 
a king who possessed a great quantity. I tried 
to get them to go there, but afterwards I saw 
they had no inclination. I resolved to wait until 
to-morrow in the afternoon and then to depart, 
shaping a course to the SW., for according to 
what many of them told me there was land to 
the S,, to the SW., and NW., and that the 
natives from the NW. often came to attack 
them, and went on to the SW., in search of gold 
and precious stones. In order not to lose time, 
however, I intend to go and see if I can find the 
island of Cipango. Now, as it is night, all the 
natives have gone on shore with their canoes. 
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Sunday, 14-th October. At dawn I ordered the 
ship’s boat and the boats of the caravels to be 
got ready, and I went along the coast of the 
island to the NNE., to see the other side, and 
also to see the villages. Presently I saw two or 
three, and the people all came to the shore, call¬ 
ing out, and giving thanks to God. Some of 
them brought us water, others food, and when 
they saw that I did not want to land, they got 
into the sea and came swimming out to us. 
We understood that they asked us if we came 
from heaven, for they took us for gods. I exam¬ 
ined all that port and afterwards returned to 
the ship and made sail. I saw so many islands 
that I hardly knew how to determine which I 
should first visit. 

Monday , i$th October. I had laid by during 
the night, not knowing whether the coast was 
clear of rocks, and at dawn I made sail. As the 
island for which I was bound was more than 
5 leagues distant and the tide checked my way, 
it was noon when we arrived at the said island. 
My desire was not to pass any island without 
taking possession, so that, one having been 
taken, the same may be said of all. I anchored 
and remained till Tuesday. 

Tuesday, 16th October. I sailed from this 
island, which I named Santa Maria de la Con- 
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cepcion, at about noon, to go to Fernandina 
Island, which appeared very large to the west¬ 
ward, and I navigated all that day with light 
winds. I could not arrive in time to see the 
bottom, so as to drop anchor on a clear place, 
for it is necessary to be very careful not to lose 
the anchors. So I stood off all that night until 
day, when I came to an inhabited place, where 
I anchored. At three o’clock I sent the ship’s 
boat on shore for water, and the natives with 
goodwill showed my people where the water 
was, and they themselves brought the full casks 
down to the boat, and did all they could to please 
us. It is a very green island, level and very 
fertile, and I have no doubt that they sow and 
gather corn all the year round, as well as other 
things. I saw many trees unlike those of our 
own country. Here the fish are so unlike ours 
that it is wonderful. Some are the shape of 
dories, and of the finest colours in the world, 
blue, yellow, red, and other tints, all painted in 
different ways and the colours so bright that 
there is not a man who would not be astonished, 
and would not take great delight in seeing them. 

Wednesday , 17 th October. At noon I departed 
from the village off which I was anchored to 
sail round the island of Fernandina. 

From now till October 21st various islands 
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were visited, and the Admiral writes, on Sunday, 
October 21st: ‘I shall now shape a course for 
another large island which I believe to be Cip- 
ango, judging from the signs made by the 
Indians I bring with me. They call it Cuba , and 
they say that there are ships and many skilful 
sailors there. Beyond this island is another 
called Bosio, which also they say is very large, 
and others weshall see as we pass, lying between. 
According as I obtain tidings of gold or spices 
I shall settle what should be done. I am still 
resolved to go to the mainland and to the city of 
Guisay in Cathay, and to deliver the letters of 
your Highnesses to the Emperor, requesting a 
reply and returning with it. 

Tuesday , i^rd October. I desired to set out 
to-day for the island of Cuba, but could not, 
because there is no wind, but a dead calm with 
much rain. 

Wednesday , 24 th October. At midnight I 
weighed the anchors and left the anchorage. 
From the northern side, where I was, I intended 
to go to the island of Cuba, where I heard of 
the people who were very great and had gold, 
spices, merchandise, and large ships. They 
showed me that the course thither would be 
WSW., and so I hold. But at dawn it fell calm 
and began to rain. I remained thus, with little 
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•wind, until the afternoon, when it began to 
blow fresh. I set all the sails in the ship and so 
I proceeded until nightfall. As it was now blow¬ 
ing hard, and I did not know how far it was to 
this island of Cuba, I resolved not to go in 
search of it during the night. So I determined 
to take in all the sails except the foresail, but 
soon the wind increased, while the way was very 
doubtful and there was very thick weather with 
rain. I then ordered the foresail to be furled 
and we did not make a leagues that night. We 
came up next day with a group of seven or eight 
islands, and the Indians on board said that 
thence to Cuba was a voyage in their canoes of 
a day and a half; these being small dug-outs 
without a sail. 

Saturday , 17 th October. I weighed from these 
islands at sunrise and gave them the name of Las 
Islas de Arena. We went 8 miles an hour on a 
SSW. course until one o’clock, having made 
40 miles. Until night we had run a further 
28 miles and before dark the land was sighted. 

Sunday , 28 th October. I made for the nearest 
point of it, and entered a very beautiful river, I 
never beheld such a beautiful place, with trees 
bordering upon the river, handsome, green, and 
different from ours, having fruits and flowers 
each one according to its nature. There are 
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many birds, which sing very sweetly, and a great 
many palm trees, the leaves very large, with 
which the natives thatch their houses. I went 
ashore, but found no one. The Indians say that 
in this island are gold-mines and pearls, and we 
understood that the ships of the Emperor of 
Cathay come here from the mainland, a voyage 
of ten days. 

Monday , 29 th October. We weighed anchor 
from this place and sailed westward, to go to the 
city where, as it seemed, the Indians said there 
was a king. The Indians on board the Pinta 
said that beyond that cape there was a river, and 
from that river to Cuba was four days’ journey. 
The captain of the Pinta said he understood 
from that that this Cuba was a city, and that the 
land was a great continent trending far to the 
north. 

Friday, 2nd November. Having returned to 
their first anchorage, the Admiral decided upon 
sending two Spaniards, one of whom had been a 
Jew knowing Hebrew, Chaldee, and even some 
Arabic, to seek the King. With these men he 
sent two Indians, one out of those he had 
brought from Guanahani, and another a native 
of the houses by the river-side. He gave them 
strings of beads with which to buy food if they 
should be in need, and ordered them to return 
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in six days. He gave them specimens of spices, 
to see if any like were to be found. Their in¬ 
structions were to ask for the king of that land, 
and they were told what to say on the part of the 
Sovereigns of Spain, how they had sent the 
Admiral with letters and a present, to inquire 
after his health and establish friendship. They 
were to collect information respecting certain 
provinces, ports, and rivers of which the Ad¬ 
miral had notice, and to ascertain their distances 
from where he was. This night the Admiral 
took observations, and still believes that he has 
reached the mainland. 

Saturday , yd November . This day the Ad¬ 
miral ascended a small mountain to obtain a 
view of the surrounding country, but could see 
nothing, owing to the dense foliage of the trees, 
which were very fresh and odoriferous, so that 
he felt no doubt that there were aromatic herbs 
among them. He said that all he saw was so 
beautiful that his eyes could never tire of gazing 
upon such loveliness, nor his ears of listening to 
the songs of birds. This day there came many 
canoes to the ship, the natives bringing with 
them the nets in which they sleep, called 
hamacas. 

Sunday, ifth November. After going ashore in 
the boat the Admiral returned to the ship to 
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await the return of the two men he had sent, 
intending to go seek for those lands if his envoys 
brought the good news he desired. 

Monday , $th November. This day the Admiral 
ordered the ships to be careened, but not all at 
once as a precaution. ‘The next day,’ says the 
Admiral, ‘the two men came back from explor¬ 
ing the interior. They said that after walking 
12 leagues they came to a village of fifty houses, 
where there were a thousand inhabitants, for 
many live in one house. They said they were 
received with great solemnity, and all, both men 
and women, came out to see them. When they 
arrived the chief people conducted them by the 
arms to the principal house, gave them two 
chairs on which to sit, and all the natives sat 
round them on the ground. The Indian who 
came with them described the manner of living 
of the Christians and said they weregood people.’ 
They then begged the Spaniards to remain with 
them at least five days. Finding they had no 
information about cities, the Spaniards returned. 
They brought back, however, a principal man 
of the village and his son, with a servant. The 
Admiral conversed with them and showed them 
much honour. They made signs respecting 
many lands and islands in these parts. They 
then wished to return. The Admiral says he 
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knew not what fancy took them, either from 
fear or owing to the dark night they wanted to 
land, and not wishing to make them angry he 
let them go. The two Christians had met on 
the way many people with a half-burnt weed in 
their hands, being the weeds they are accus¬ 
tomed to smoke. These are dried leaves rolled 
up in the shape of the squibs boys make at Easter. 
Lighted at one end, the roll is chewed, and the 
smoke is inhaled at the other. These rolls of 
dried leaves are called by the Indians tabacos, 
‘To-day,’says the Admiral, ‘I got the ship afloat 
and prepared to depart on Thursday, in the 
name of God, and to steer SE. in search of gold 
and spices and to discover land.’ These are the 
words of the Admiral, but, the wind being con¬ 
trary, he could not go till the 12th November. 

Monday, nth November. The Admiral left 
the port and river of Mares before dawn to visit 
the island of Babeque, so much talked of by the 
Indians on board, where, according to their 
signs, the people gather gold on the beach by 
night and afterwards beat it into bars with 
hammers. On this Monday he sailed until sun¬ 
set on a course E. by S., making 18 leagues and 
reaching a cape to which he gave the name Cabo 
de Cuba. By the 14th he had reached a port 
with so many islands that he could not count 
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them all, and a very high land covered with 
trees of many kinds, and an infinite number of 
palms. He believes that these islands are those 
innumerable ones that are depicted on the maps 
of the world in the Far East. The Admiral went 
to examine these islands and speaks marvels of 
them. 

Friday , 1 6 th November. Having gone ashore 
to set up a cross, when he returned to the ship he 
found that the Indians who were on board had 
fished up very large shells found in those seas. 
He made the people examine them, to see if 
there was mother-o’-pearl, which is in the shells 
where pearls grow. They found a great deal, 
but no pearls, and their absence was attributed 
to its not being the season, which is May and 
June. For more than a month the Admiral 
voyaged among these and other islands, always 
being treated by the natives in a friendly man¬ 
ner, and finding in many islands signs of gold; 
but as yet he could not find the place where the 
gold came from, although he was persuaded 
that this must be somewhere among these 
islands. Meanwhile, Martin Alonzo, captain of 
the Pinta , had parted company with the Admiral, 
thinking to discover gold upon his own account. 

Tuesday , 2 $th December , Christmas Day. Navi¬ 
gating yesterday, with little wind, from Santo 
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Tome to Punta Santa , and being a league from 
it, at about eleven o’clock at night the Admiral 
went down to get some sleep, for he had not had 
any rest for two days and a night. As it was 
calm the sailor who steered the ship thought he 
would go to sleep, leaving the tiller in charge of 
a boy. The Admiral hadforbidden this through¬ 
out the voyage, whether it was blowing or 
whether it was calm. The Admiral had no 
anxiety respecting sand-banks and rocks, but it 
pleased our Lord that at 12 o’clock at night, 
when the Admiral had retired to rest, and when 
all had fallen asleep and the tiller in charge of a 
boy, the current carried the ship on one of the 
sand-banks. If it had not been night the bank 
could have been seen, and the surf of it could 
have been heard a good league. But the ship 
ran on it so gently that it could scarcely be felt. 
The boy, who felt the helm and heard the rush 
of the sea, cried out. The Admiral and the 
master of the ship, whose watch it was, came on 
deck. Then the Admiral ordered the boat to be 
launched, which was on the poop, and lay out 
an anchor astern. The master with several 
others got into the boat, and the Admiral 
thought that they did so with the object of 
obeying his orders. But they did so in order to 
take refuge with the caravel, which was half a 
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league to leeward. The caravel would not allow 
them to come aboard, acting judiciously, and 
they therefore returned to the ship. 

The water rising, seeing no other course, the 
Admiral ordered the masts to be cut away and 
the ship to be lightened as much as possible to 
see if she would come off. But as the water con¬ 
tinued to rise, nothing could be done. Theship 
fell over, the timbers opened, and the ship was 
lost. The crew was taken on the caravel, and a 
boat was sent on shore to tell the King of that 
part. They reported that he wept when he 
heard the news, and he sent all his people with 
large canoes to unload the ship. Such was the 
great promptitude and diligence shown by that 
King. He made next day provision for the 
Christians on shore, two large houses, and here 
the natives brought great quantities of gold, 
which they exchanged for next to nothing. 
They were quite mad about hawk’s-bells, for 
which they would give four pieces of gold, each 
the size of a man’s hand. Here, thought the 
Admiral, was a suitable place for building a fort, 
and for making a settlement. 

Columbus adds more to show that the ship¬ 
wreck was great good luck, and the settled 
design of God, for the ship to be lost in order 
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that people should be left behind. Of all that 
was on board the ship not a needle, nor a board, 
nor a nail was lost. He trusted in God that when 
he returned from Spain, according to his in¬ 
tention, he should find a ton of gold collected 
by those he was to leave behind. 

On Monday , 3 1st December , the Admiral was 
occupied in seeing that water and fuel were 
taken on board for the voyage to Spain, to give 
early notice to the Sovereigns that they might 
dispatch ships to complete the discoveries. For 
by now the business appeared so great and 
important that the Admiral was astonished. In 
the morning of and January the Admiral went 
on shore to take leave of the King. He left on 
the island of Espahola, thirty-nine men with the 
fortress, and he says they were great friends of 
the King. He left seeds for sowing, a carpenter, 
a good gunner, a cooper, a physician and a tailor; 
all being seamen as well. 

4 th January. At sunrise the Admiral weighed 
the anchor, and after calling at one or two more 
islands on Wednesday, 16th January, shaped a 
direct course for Spain. The Pinta, which had 
rejoined on the 6th of January, sailed badly, for 
many times the Nina had to wait for her. If her 
captain had taken the precaution to provide her 
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with a good mast in the Indies, where there are 
so many and so excellent spars, instead of desert¬ 
ing his commander from motives of avarice, 
he would have done better. They made from 
20 to 40 leagues each day, and on Tuesday, 
5th February, they saw sand-pipers, and some 
small sticks, a sign that they were near land; 
and two days later passed to windward of 
Madeira. 

Thursday , 14 th February. There was great 
trouble with the wind, and this night the wind 
increased, and the waves were terrible, so shak¬ 
ing and straining the vessel that she could make 
no headway, and was in danger of being stove 
in. Meanwhile the wind still increased, and 
seeing the great danger the Admiral began to 
run before it, there being nothing else to be 
done. The Pinta began to run before the wind 
at the same time, and Martin Alonzo ran her 
out of sight, and she was taken far from the 
route of the Admiral. The Admiral and all the 
crew made a vow that, on arriving at the first 
land, they would all go in procession, in their 
shirts, to say their prayers in a church dedicated 
to Our Lady. 

Friday , 157/z February. After sunrise the sea 
was still high, although it had gone down 
slightly, and they sighted land. Some said it 
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was Madeira, others that it was the rock of 
Cintra near Lisbon. The Admiral found by his 
reckoning that he was close to the Azores; the 
pilots thought it was Spain. 

Saturday , 1 6th February . They now knew the 
land to be an island, which they found to be 
one of the Azores. Here they stayed till 24th 
February, and on this day, finding a good wind 
for Spain, he shaped an easterly course, and 
reached Lisbon on 6th March. Five days later 
they again sailed. 

x $th March. Yesterday after sunset the Nina 
went on her course with little wind, and at sun¬ 
rise she was off Saltes, the harbour of Palos. At 
noon, with the tide rising, they crossed the bar 
of Saltes, and reached the port which they had 
left on the 3rd of August of the year before, 
having been absent 225 days. ‘I know respect¬ 
ing this voyage,’ says the Admiral, 'that God has 
miraculously showed His will, as may be seen 
from this journal, setting forth the many 
miracles which have been displayed in this 
voyage. But I hope that this enterprise will be 
a great benefit to Christianity.’ These are the 
final words of the Admiral Don Christopher 
Columbus, respecting his first voyage to the 
Indies, and their discovery. 
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Chapter 2 

Magellan’s Voyage Round the World 
* 

The wonderful voyage of Magellan, begun in 
the year 1519 and completed in 1522, is not 
only one of the greatest ever undertaken, but 
also one of the most outstanding events in the 
whole history of exploration. It had some 
extremely important results. It showed quite 
clearly that America was not a part of Asia; it 
showed that Balbao’s ‘South Sea’ (re-named by 
Magellan the Pacific) was of enormous extent; 
it gave people a rough idea of the size of the 
world, and, most important of all, opened up an 
almost illimitable field for exploration and dis¬ 
covery. Of the five ships that set out on the 
voyage, only one - the Victoria - returned. The 
following account, much condensed, is that 
given by Antonio Pigafetta, a Venetian gentle¬ 
man who accompanied Magellan for the sake of 
adventure - of which he must have got nearly 
all he desired - and who was one of the eighteen 
survivors of the long, arduous, and for ever 
memorable journey. 

Monday, the day of St. Laurence, the 10th of 
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August, in the year 1519, the fleet, provided 
with what was necessary for it, and carrying 
crews of different nations, to the number of two 
hundred and thirty-seven men in all the five 
ships, was ready to set sail from the mole of 
Seville. 

Tuesday, the 20th September of the said 
year, we set sail from St. Lucar, and on the 
twenty-sixth of the said month we arrived at an 
island of great Canaria, named Teneriphe, which 
is in twenty-eight degrees latitude; there we 
remained three days and a half to take in pro¬ 
visions and other things which were wanted. 
After that we set sail thence and came to a port 
named Monterose, where we sojourned two 
days to supply ourselves with pitch, which is a 
thing necessary for ships. 

Monday, the 3rd of October of the said year, 
at the hour of midnight, we set sail, making the 
course.auster, which the levantine mariners call 
Siroc, entering into the ocean sea. We passed 
the Cape Yerd and the neighbouring islands in 
fourteen-and-a-half degrees, and we navigated 
for several days by the coast of Guinea or 
Ethiopia; where there is a mountain called 
Sierra Leona, which is in eight degrees latitude 
according to the art and science of cosmography 
and astrology. Sometimes we had the wind con- 
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trary and at other times sufficiently good, and 
rains without wind. In this manner we navi¬ 
gated with rain for the space of sixty days until 
the equinoctial line, which was a thing very 
strange and unaccustomed to be seen, according 
to the saying of some old men and those who 
had navigated here several times. Nevertheless, 
before reaching this equinoctial line we had in 
fourteen degrees a variety of weather and bad 
winds, as much on account of squalls as for the 
head winds and currents which came in such a 
manner that we could no longer advance. In 
order that our ships might not perish nor 
bx-oach to (as it often happens when the squalls 
come together), we struck our sails, and in that 
manner we went about the sea hither and thither 
until the fair weather came. During the calm 
there came large fishes near the ships which 
they called Tiburoni (sharks), which have teeth 
of a terrible kind, and eat people when they find 
them in the sea either alive or dead. These 
fishes are caught with a device which the 
mariners call ‘hamc,’ which is a hook of iron. 
Of these, some were caught by our men. How¬ 
ever, they are worth nothing to eat when they 
are large; and even the small ones are worth 
but little. 

After that we had passed the equinoctial line, 
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towards the south, we crossed as far as a country 
named Brazil, which is in twenty-four degrees 
and a half of the Antarctic sky. At this place we 
had refreshments of victuals, like fowls and 
meat of calves, also a variety of fruits, called 
battate, pigne (pine-apples), sweet, of singular 
goodness, and many other things, which I have 
omitted mentioning, not to be too long. The 
people of the said place gave, in order to have a 
knife, or a hook for catching fish, five or six 
fowls, and for a comb they gave two geese, and 
for a small mirror, or a pair of scissors, they gave 
so much fish that ten men could have eaten of it. 
And for a bell (or hawk’s-bell) they gave a full 
basket of the fruit named battate; this has the 
taste of a chestnut, and is of the length of a 
shuttle. For a king of cards, of that kind which 
they used to play with in Italy, they gave me 
five fowls, and thought they had cheated me. 
We entered into this port the day of Saint Lucy 
[13th December], before Christmas. 

The said country of Brazil is very abundant 
in all good things, and is larger than France, 
Spain, and Italy together. It is one of the coun¬ 
tries which the King of Portugal has acquired. 
Its inhabitants are not Christians, and adore no¬ 
thing, but live according to the usage of nature, 
rather bestially than otherwise. Some of these 
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people live a Hundred, or a hundred and twenty, 
or a hundred and forty years, and more; they go 
naked, both men and women. Their dwellings 
are houses that are rather long, and which they 
call 'boy’; they sleep upon cotton nets, which 
they call, in theirlanguage, ‘amache.’ Thesenets 
are fastened to large timbers from one end of 
their house to the other. They make the fire to 
warm themselves right under their bed. It is to 
be known that in each of these houses, which 
they call ‘boy,’ there dwells a family of a hun¬ 
dred persons, who make a great noise. In this 
place they have boats, which are made of a tree, 
all in one piece, which they call ‘canoo.’ These 
are not made with iron instruments, for they 
have not got any, but with stones, like pebbles, 
and with these they plane and dig out these 
boats. Into these thirty or forty men enter, and 
their oars are made like iron shovels: and those 
who row these oars are black people, quite 
naked and shaven, and look like enemies of hell. 
The men and women of this said place are well 
made in their bodies. They eat the flesh of their 
enemies, not as good meat, but because they 
have adopted this custom. 

We remained thirteen days in this country of 
Brazil, and, departing from it and following our 
course, we went as far as thirty-four degrees and 
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a third towards the Antarctic pole; there we 
found, near a river, men whom they call ‘canni¬ 
bals,’ who eat human flesh, and one of these 
men, great as a giant, came to the captain’s ship 
to ascertain and ask if the others might come. 
This man had a voice like a bull, and whilst this 
man was at the ship his companions carried off 
all their goods which they had to a castle further 
off, from fear of us. Seeing that, we landed a 
hundred men from the ships, and went after 
them to try and catch some others; however, 
they gained in running away. This kind of 
people did more with one step than we could 
do at a bound. 

Afterwards following the same course to¬ 
wards the Antarctic pole, going along the land, 
we found two islands full of geese and goslings, 
and sea wolves, of which geese the large number 
could not be reckoned; for we loaded all the five 
ships with them in an hour. These geese are 
black, andhavetheir feathers all over the body of 
the same size and shape, and they do not fly, and 
live upon fish; and they were so fat that they did 
not pluck them, but skinned them. They have 
beaks like that of a crow. 

Departing thence as far as forty-nine degrees 
and a half in the Antarctic heavens (as we were 
in the winter), we entered into a port to pass the 
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winter, and remained there two whole months 
without ever seeing anybody. However, one 
day, without anyone expecting it, we saw agiant, 
who was on the shore of the sea, quite naked, 
and was dancing and leaping, and singing, and 
whilst singing he put the sand and dust on his 
head. Our captain sent one of his men towards 
him, whom he charged to sing and leap like the 
other to reassure him, and show him friendship. 
This he did, and immediately the sailor led this 
giant to a little island where the captain was 
waiting for him; and when he was before us he 
began to be astonished, and to be afraid, and he 
raised one finger on high, thinking that we came 
from heaven. He was so tall that the tallest of 
us only came up to his waist; however, he was 
well built. He had a large face, painted red all 
round, and his eyes also were painted yellow 
around them, and he had two hearts painted on 
his cheeks; he had but little hair on his head, 
and it was painted white. The captain caused 
food and drink to be given to this giant, then 
they showed him some things, amongst others, 
a steel mirror. When the giant saw his likeness 
in it, he was greatly terrified, leaping back¬ 
wards, and made three or four of our men fall 
down. 

After that the captain gave him two bells, a 
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mirror, a comb, and a chaplet of beads, and sent 
him back on shore, having him accompanied by 
four armed men. 

Fifteen days later we saw four other giants 
who carried no arrows. The captain retained 
the two younger ones to take them back to 
Spain on his return; but it was done by gentle 
and cunning means, for otherwise they would 
have done a hurt to some of our men. The cap¬ 
tain gave them many knives, mirrors, bells and 
glass, and when they held them in their hands 
the captain had some irons brought, such as are 
put on malefactors. The giants took pleasure in 
them, but could not take them because of the 
things they held. The captain made a sign 
that they should put the irons on their feet, 
and then they could go away. When they saw 
the trick which had been played them they were 
enraged and began to foam like bulls, crying 
out very loud Setebos , that is to say, the Great 
Devil, that he should help them. 

The captain named this kind of people Pata- 
goni, who have no houses, but have huts made 
of the skins of the animals with which they 
clothe themselves, and go hither and thither 
with these huts of theirs, as the gypsies do; they 
live on raw meat, and eat a certain sweet root, 
which they call Capac. These two giants that 
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we had in the ship ate a large basketful of bis¬ 
cuit, and rats without skinning them, and they 
drank half a bucket of water at each time, 

We remained in this port, which was called 
the port of St. Julian, about five months, during 
which there happened to us many strange 
things, of which I will tell a part. One was, that 
immediately that we entered into this port, the 
masters of the four other ships plotted treason 
against the captain-general, in order to put him 
to death. These were thus named: John of 
Carthagine, conductor of the fleet; the trea¬ 
surer, Loys de Mendoza ; the conductor, 
Anthony Cocha; and Gaspar de Quesada. 
However, the treason was discovered, for which 
the treasurer was killed with stabs of a dagger, 
and then quartered. This Gaspar de Quesada 
had his head cut off, and afterwards was cut into 
quarters; and the conductor having a few days 
later attempted another treason, was banished 
with a priest, and was put in that country called 
Patagonia. The captain-general would not put 
this conductor to death, because the Emperor 
Charles had made him captain of one of the 
ships. One of our ships, named St. James , was 
lost in going to discover the coast; a U the men, 
however, were saved by a miracle, for they were 
hardly wet at all. 
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We set up at the top of the highest mountain 
which was there a very large cross, as a sign that 
this country belonged to the King of Spain; and 
we gave to this mountain the name of Mount of 
Christ. 

Departing thence, we found in fifty-one 
degrees less one-third (50° 40' S.), in the 
Antarctic, a river of fresh water, which was near 
causing us to be lost, from the great winds 
which it sent out; but God, of his favour, aided 
us. We were about two months in this river, as 
it supplied fresh water and a kind of fish an 
ell long, and very scaly, which is good to eat. 
Before going away, the captain chose that all 
should confess and receive the body of our Lord 
like good Christians. 

After going and taking the course to the 
fifty-second degree of the said Antarctic sky, on 
the day of the Eleven Thousand Virgins [21st 
October], we found, by a miracle, a strait which 
we called the Cape of the Eleven Thousand Vir¬ 
gins. This strait is 110 leagues long, which are 
440 miles, and almost as wide as less than half 
a league, and. it issues in another sea, which is 
called the peaceful sea; it is surrounded by very 
great and high mountains covered with snow. 
In this place it was not possible to anchor with 
the anchors, because no bottom was found, on 
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which account they were forced to put the 
moorings of 25 or 30 fathoms length on shore. 
This strait was a round place surrounded by 
mountains, as I have said, and the greater num¬ 
ber of the sailors thought that there was no place 
by which to go out thence to enter into the 
peaceful sea. But the captain-general said that 
there was another strait for going out, and said 
that he knew it well, because he had seen it by a 
marine chart of the King of Portugal, which 
map had been made by a great pilot and mariner 
named Martin of Bohemia. 1 The captain sent 
on before two of his ships, one named St. 
Anthony and the other the Conception , to seek for 
and discover the outlet of this strait, which was 
called the Cape de la Baya. And we, with the 
other two ships, that is to say, the flagship 
named Trinidad, and the other the Victory, re¬ 
mained waiting for them within the bay, where 
in the night we had a great storm, which lasted 
till the next day at midday, and during which we 
were forced to weigh the anchors and let the 
ships go hither and thither about the bay. The 
other two ships met with such a head wind that 
they could not weather a cape which the bay 
made almost at its extremity; wishing to come to 

1 Martin’s map shows no such strait and does not even show 
America. Magellan said this to enhearten his men. 
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us, they were near being driven to beach the 
ships. But, on approaching the extremity of the 
bay, and whilst expecting to be lost, they saw a 
small mouth, which did not resemble a mouth 
but a corner, and (like people giving up hope) 
they threw themselves into it, so that by force 
they discovered the strait. Seeing that it was 
not a corner, but a strait of land, they went 
further on and found a bay, then going still 
further they found another strait and another 
bay larger than the first two, at which, being 
very joyous, they suddenly returned backwards 
to tell it to the captain-general. Amongst us we 
thought that they had perished: first, because of 
the great storm; next, because two days had 
passed that we had not seen them. And being 
thus in doubt we saw the two ships under all 
sail, with ensigns spread, come towards us: 
these, when near us, suddenly discharged much 
artillery, at which we, very joyous, saluted them 
with artillery and shouts. Afterwards, all to¬ 
gether, thanking God and the Virgin Mary, we 
went to seek further on. 

After having entered inside this strait we 
found that there were two mouths, of which one 
trended to the south-east, and the other to the 
south-west. On that account the captain again 
sent the two ships, St. Anthony and Conception, to 
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see if the mouth which was towards Sirocco had 
an outlet beyond into the said peaceful sea. One 
of these two ships, named St. Anthony , would not 
wait for the other ship, because those who were 
inside wished to return to Spain: this they did, 
and the principal reason was on account of the 
pilot of the said ship being previously discon¬ 
tented with the said captain-general, because 
that before this armament was made, this pilot 
had gone to the Emperor to talk about having 
some ships to discover countries. But, on 
account of the arrival of the captain-general, the 
Emperor did not give them to this pilot, on 
account of which he agreed with some Spaniards, 
and the following night they took prisoner the 
captain of their ship, who was a cousin of the 
captain-general, and who was named Alvar de 
Meschite; they wounded him, and put him in 
irons. So they carried him off to Spain. And in 
this ship, which went away and returned, was 
one of the two above-mentioned giants whom we 
had taken, and when he felt the heat he died. 
The other ship, named the Conception , not being 
able to follow that one, was always waiting for 
it, and fluttered hither and thither. But it lost 
its time, for the other took the road by night for 
returning. When this happened, at night the 
ship of the captain and the other ship went 
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together to discover the other mouth to the 
south-west, where, on always holding on our 
course, we found the same strait. But at the end 
we arrived at a river which we named the River 
of Sardines, because we found a great quantity 
of them. So we remained there four days to 
wait for the other two ships. A short time after 
we sent a boat well supplied with men and pro¬ 
visions to discover the cape of the other sea: 
these remained three days in going and coming. 
They told us that they had found the cape, and 
the sea great and wide. At the joy which the 
captain-general had at this he began to cry, and 
he gave the name of Cape of Desire to this cape, 
as a thing which had been much desired for a 
long time. 

If we had not found this strait the captain- 
general had made up his mind to go as far as 
seventy-five degrees towards the Antarctic pole; 
where at that height in the summer-time there is 
no night, or very little: in a similar manner in 
the winter there is no daylight, or very little, 
and so that every one may believe this, when we 
were in this strait the night lasted only three 
hours, and this was in the month of October. 

Wednesday, the 28 th of November, 1520, 
we came forth out of the said strait, and entered 
into the Pacific sea, where we remained three 
S 4 
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months and twenty days without taking in pro¬ 
visions or other refreshments, and we only 
ate old biscuit reduced to powder, and full of 
grubs, and stinking, and we drank water that was 
yellow and stinking. We also ate the ox hides 
which were under the mainyard, so that the 
yard should not break the rigging: they were 
very hard on account of the sun, rain, and wind, 
and we left them for four or five days in the sea, 
and then we put them a little on the embers, and 
so ate them; also the sawdust of wood, and rats 
which cost half-a-crown each, moreover enough 
of them were not to be got. Besides the above- 
named evils, this misfortune which I will men¬ 
tion was the worst; it was that the upper and 
lower gums of most of our men grew so much 
that they could not eat, and in this way so many 
suffered, that nineteen died, and the other giant, 
and an Indian from the country of Brazil. Be¬ 
sides those who died, twenty-five or thirty fell ill 
of divers sicknesses, both in the arms and legs, 
and other places, in such manner that very few 
remained healthy. However, thanks be to the 
Lord, I had no sickness. During those three 
months and twenty days we went in an open sea, 
while we ran fully 4,000 leagues in the Pacific 
sea. This was well named Pacific, for during 
this same time we met with no storm, and saw no 
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land except two small uninhabited islands, in 
which we found only.birds and trees. We named 
them the Unfortunate Islands; they are 200 
leagues apart from one another, and there is no 
place to anchor, as there is no bottom. And if 
our Lord and his Mother had not aided us in 
giving us good weather to refresh ourselves with 
provisions and other things, we should all have 
died of hunger in this very vast sea, and I think 
that never man will undertake to perform such a 
voyage. 

On Wednesday, the 6th of March, we dis¬ 
covered a small island in the north-west direc¬ 
tion, and two others lying to the south-west. 
One of these islands was larger and higher than 
the other two. The captain-general wished to 
touch at the largest of these three islands to get 
refreshments of provisions; but it was not pos¬ 
sible because the people of these islands entered 
into the ships and robbed us, in such a way that 
it was impossible to preserve oneself from them. 
Whilst we were striking and lowering the sails 
to go ashore, they stole away with much address 
and diligence the small boat called the skiff, 
which was made fast to the poop of the captain’s 
ship, at which he was much irritated, and went 
on shore with forty armed men, burned forty or 
fifty houses, with several small boats, and killed 
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seven men of the island; they recovered their 
skiff. 

Immediately after we sailed from that island, 
following our course, and those people seeing 
that we were going away followed us for a 
league, with a hundred small boats, or more, 
and they approached our ships, showing to us 
fish, and feigning to give it to us. But they 
threw stones at us, and then ran away, and in 
their flight they passed with their little boats 
between the boat which is towed at the poop and 
the ship going under full sail; but they did this so 
quickly, and with such skill, that it was a wonder. 

These people have no arms, but use sticks, 
which have a fish-bone at the end. They are 
poor, but ingenious, and great thieves, and for 
the sake of that we called these three islands the 
Ladrone Islands. 

Saturday, the 16 th of March, 1521, we 
arrived at daybreak in sight of a high island, 
300 leagues distant from the before-mentioned 
Thieves’ island. This isle is named Zamal. The 
next day the captain-general wished to land at 
another uninhabited island near the first, to be 
in greater security and to take water, also to 
repose there a few days. He set up there two 
tents on shore for the sick, and had a sow killed 
for them. ■ 
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Monday, the 18 th of March, after dinner, 
we saw a boat come towards us with nine men in 
it: upon which the captain-general ordered that 
no one should move or speak without his per¬ 
mission. When these people had come into this 
island towards us, immediately the principal one 
amongst them went towards the captain-general 
with demonstrations of being very joyous at our 
arrival. Five of the most showy of them re¬ 
mained with us, the others who remained with 
the boat went to call some men who were fish¬ 
ing, and afterwards all of them came together. 
The captain seeing that these people were rea¬ 
sonable, ordered food and drink to be given 
them, and he gave them some red caps, looking- 
glasses, combs, bells, ivory, and other things. 
When these people saw the politeness of the 
captain, they presented some fish, and a vessel 
of palm wine, which they call in their language 
Uraca; figs more than a foot long, and others 
smaller and of a better savour, and two cocos. 
At that time they had nothing to give him, and 
they made signs to us with their hands that in 
four days they would bring us Umai, which is 
rice, cocos, and many other victuals. 

To explain the kind of fruits above-named it 
must be known that the one which they call 
coco is the fruit which the palm trees bear. 
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This palm produces a fruit named coco, which 
is as large as the head, or thereabouts: its first 
husk is green, and two fingers in thickness: in 
it they find certain threads, with which they 
make the cords for fastening their boats. Under 
this husk there is another very hard, and 
thicker than that of a walnut. They burn this 
second rind, and make with it a powder which 
is useful to them. Under this rind there is a 
white marrow of a finger’s thickness, which they 
eat fresh with meat and fish, as we do bread, 
and it has the taste of an almond, and if anyone 
dried it he might make bread of it. From the 
middle of this marrow there comes out a clear 
sweet water, and very cordial, which, when it 
has rested a little, and settled, congeals and 
becomes like an apple. When they wish to 
make oil they take this fruit, the coco, and let it 
get rotten, and they corrupt this marrow in the 
water, then they boil it, and it becomes oil in the 
manner of butter. When they want to make 
vinegar, they let the water in the coco-nut get 
bad, and they put it in the sun, when it turns to 
vinegar like white wine. From this fruit milk 
also can be made, as we experienced, for we 
scraped this marrow and then put it with its 
water, and passed it through a cloth, and thus 
it was milk like that of goats. This kind of 
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palm tree is like the date-palm, but not so 
rugged. 

We remained at this place eight days: the 
captain went there every day to see his sick men, 
whom he had placed on this island to refresh 
them: and he gave them himself every day the 
water of this said fruit the coco, which com¬ 
forted them much. 

The Monday of Passion Week, the 25th of 
March, and feast of our Lady, in the afternoon, 
and being ready to depart from this place, I 
went to the side of our ship to fish, and putting 
my feet on a spar to go down to the store-room, 
my feet slipped, because it had rained, and I fell 
into the sea without anyone seeing me, and, 
being near drowning, by luck I found at my left 
hand the sheet of the large sail which was in the 
sea - , I caught hold of it and began to cry out till 
they came to help and pick me up with the boat. 
I was assisted not by my merits, but by the 
mercy and grace of the fountain of pity. That 
same day we took the course between west and 
south-west, and passed amidst four small islands, 
that is to say, Cenalo, Huinanghar, Ibusson, 
and Abarien. 

Thursday, the 28 th of March, having seen 
the night before fire upon an island, in the 
morning we came to anchor there. There boats 
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came out to us, full of men, with the king. The 
king would not move from his boat, but he 
ordered some of his people to go to the cap¬ 
tain’s ship. When they returned to him, he 
went away at once. The next day, which was 
Good Friday, the captain sent on shore to the 
king to beg him to give him for money some 
provisions for his ships, sending word that he 
had come as a friend. The king on hearing 
this came to the ship and embraced the captain, 
and afterwards the captain showed the king 
our armour and our swords and daggers. This 
island is called Mazzava, and here we remained 
seven days. Sunday, the 7th of April, we entered 
the port of Zubu. 

The king bade one of his principal men ask 
what we were seeking. The interpreter an¬ 
swered him that his master was captain of the 
greatest king in the world, and that he was going 
by the command of the said sovereign to dis¬ 
cover the Molucca islands. However, on ac¬ 
count of what he had heard where he had passed, 
and especially from the King of Mazzava, of 
his courtesy and good fame, he had wished to 
pass by his country to visit him, and also to 
obtain some refreshment of victuals for his 
merchandise. 

Then the king answered that he would 
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speak to his council, and give an answer the 
next day. 

Monday morning our clerk went with the 
interpreter to the town of Zubu, and the king, 
accompanied by the principal men of his king¬ 
dom, came to the open space, where we made 
our people sit down near him, and he asked 
whether there was more than one captain in all 
those ships, and whether he wished that the king 
should pay tribute to the emperor, his master: 
to which our people answered, no, but that the 
captain only wished to trade with the things 
which he had brought with the people of his 
country, and not with others. Then the king 
said that he was content, and as a greater sign of 
affection he sent him a little of his blood from 
his right arm, and wished he should do the like. 
Our people answered that he would do it. 
Besides that, he said that all the captains who 
came to his country had been accustomed to 
make a present to him, and he to them, and 
therefore they should ask their captain if he 
would observe the custom. Our people answered 
that he would; but as the king wished to keep 
up the custom, let him begin and make a 
present, and then the captain would do his duty. 

Tuesday following, the king, the governor, 
and the chief of police, and eight of the prin- 
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cipal men came to the ship to make peace with 
us, and the captain seeing that these people 
listened willingly to what was said to them, and 
that they gave good answers, began to say a 
great many more good things to induce them to 
become Christians, dhe people heard these 
things willingly and besought the captain to 
leave them two men to teach them and show 
them the Christian faith. The captain an¬ 
swered that for the moment he could not, but 
that his priest would baptize them, and then 
another time he would bring priests and 
preachers, and that if they became Christians he 
would leave them the arms that the Christians 
use. So it came that on Sunday morning, the 
14th of April, the king and all his men were 
baptized, the king being named Don Charles. 

At last, in eight days, all the inhabitants of 
this island were baptized, and some belonging 
to the neighbouring islands. In one of these we 
burned a village because the inhabitants would 
not obey either the king or us. There we planted 
a cross because the people were Gentiles: if they 
had been Moors, we should have erected a 
column, as a sign of their hardness of heart, 
because the Moors are more difficult to convert 
than the Gentiles. The captain-general went 
ashore every day to hear mass, to which there 
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came many of the new Christians, to whom he 
explained various points of our religion. One 
day the queen came with all her state. She was 
preceded by three damsels, who carried in their 
hands three of her hats: she was dressed in black 
and white, with a large silk veil with gold stripes, 
which covered her head and shoulders. Very 
many women followed her, with their heads 
covered with a small veil, and a hat above that: 
the rest of their bodies and feet were naked, 
except a small wrapper of palm cloth which 
covered their middles. Their hair fell flowing 
over their shoulders. The queen, after making a 
bow to the altar, sat upon a cushion of embroid¬ 
ered silk, and the captain sprinkled over her and 
over some of her ladies rosewater and musk, a 
perfume which pleases the ladies of this coun¬ 
try very much. The captain on that occasion 
approved of the gift which I had made to the 
queen, of the image of the Infant Jesus, and 
recommended her to put it in the place of her 
idols, because it was a remembrancer of the Son 
of God. She promised to do all this, and to keep 
it with much care. 

The captain-general, who had informed the 
king and all those who had been baptized of 
the obligation they were under of burning their 
idols, which they had promised to do, seeing 
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that they retained them and made them offerings 
of meat, reproved them severely for it. They 
thought to excuse themselves sufficiently by 
saying that they did not do that now on their 
own account, but for a sick person, for the idols 
to restore him his health. This sick man was a 
brother of the prince, and was reputed to be the 
most valiant and wise man in the island, and his 
illness was so severe that for four days he had not 
spoken. Having heard this, the captain, seized 
with zeal for religion, said that if they had a true 
faith in Jesus Christ, they should burn all the 
idols, and the sick man should be baptized, and 
he would be immediately cured, of which he was 
so certain that he consented to lose his head 
if the miracle did not take place. The king 
promised that all this should be done, because 
he truly believed in Jesus Christ. Then we 
arranged, with all the pomp that was possible, 
a procession from the place to the house of the 
sick man. We went there, and indeed found 
him unable to speak or to move. We baptized 
him, with two of his wives and ten girls. The 
captain then asked him how he felt, and he at 
once spoke, and said that by the grace of Our 
Lord he was well enough. This great miracle 
was done under our eyes. The captain, on hear¬ 
ing him speak, gave great thanks to God. He 
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gave him a refreshing drink to take, and after¬ 
wards sent to his house a mattress, two sheets, 
a covering of yellow wool, and a cushion, and he 
continued to send him, until he was quite well, 
refreshing drinks of almonds, rosewater, roso- 
glio, and some sweet preserves. 

On the fifth day the convalescent rose from 
his bed, and as soon as he could walk, he had 
burned, in the presence of the king and of all 
the people, an idol which some old women had 
concealed in his house. He also caused to be 
destroyed several temples constructed on the 
sea-shore, in which people were accustomed to 
eat the meat offered to the idols. The inhabi¬ 
tants applauded this, and, shouting ‘Castile, 
Castile,’ helped to throw them down, and 
declared that if God gave them life they would 
burn all the idols they could find, even if they 
were in the king’s own house. 

These idols are made of wood; they are con¬ 
cave or hollowed out behind, they have the 
arms and legs spread out, and the feet turned 
upwards; they have a large face, with four very 
large teeth like those of a wild boar, and they 
are all painted. 

Friday, the 26th of April, Zula, who was one 
of the principal men or chiefs of the island of 
Matan, sent to the captain a son of his with two 
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goats to make a present of them, and to say that 
if he did not do all that he had promised, the 
cause of that was another chief named Sila- 
pulapu, who would not in any way obey the 
King of Spain, and had prevented him from 
doing so: but that if the captain would send 
him the following night one boat full of men to 
give him assistance, he would fight and subdue 
his rival. On the receipt of this message, the 
captain decided to go himself with three boats. 
We entreated him much not to go to this enter¬ 
prise in person, but he as a good shepherd 
would not abandon his flock. 

We set out from Zubu at midnight, we were 
sixty men armed with corslets and helmets; 
there were with us the Christian king, the 
prince, and some of the chief men, and many 
others divided among twenty or thirty balangai. 
We arrived at Matan three hours before day¬ 
light. The captain before attacking wished to 
attempt gentle means, and sent on shore the 
Moorish merchant to tell those islanders who 
were of the party of Silapulapu, that if they 
would recognize the Christian king as their 
sovereign, and obey the King of Spain, and pay 
us the tribute which had been asked, the cap¬ 
tain would become their friend, otherwise we 
should prove how our lances wounded. The 
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islanders were not terrified: they replied that if 
we had lances, so also had they, although only 
of reeds, and wood hardened with fire. They 
asked, however, that we should not attack them 
by night, but wait for daylight, because they 
were expecting reinforcements, and would be in 
greater number. This they said with cunning, 
to excite us to attack them by night, supposing 
that we were ready; but they wished this because 
they had dug ditches between their houses and 
the beach, and they hoped that we should fall 
into them. 

We however waited for daylight; we then 
leaped into the water up to our thighs, for on 
account of the shallow water and the rocks the 
boats could not come close to the beach, and we 
had to cross two good crossbow shots through 
the water before reaching it. We were forty- 
nine in number, the other eleven remained in 
charge of the boats. When we reached land we 
found the islanders fifteen hundred in number, 
drawn up in three squadrons; they came down 
upon us with terrible shouts, two squadrons 
attacking us on the flanks, and the third in 
front. The captain then divided his men in two 
bands. Our musketeers and crossbowmen fired 
for half an hour from a distance, but did no¬ 
thing, since the bullets and arrows, though they 
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passed through their shields made of thin wood., 
and perhaps wounded their arms, yet did not 
stop them. The captain shouted not to fire, but 
he was not listened to. The islanders, seeing 
that the shots of our guns did them little or no 
harm, would not retire, but shouted more loudly, 
and springing from one side to the other to 
avoid our shots, they at the same time drew 
nearer to us, throwing arrows, javelins, spears 
hardened in fire, stones, and even mud, so that 
we could hardly defend ourselves. Some of them 
cast lances pointed with iron at the captain- 
general. 

He then, in order to disperse this multitude 
and to terrify them, sent some of our men to set 
fire to their houses, but this rendered them 
more ferocious. Some of them ran to the fire, 
which consumed twenty or thirty houses, and 
there killed two of our men. The rest came 
down upon us with greater fury; they per¬ 
ceived that our bodies were defended, but that 
the legs were exposed, and they aimed at them 
principally. The captain had his right leg 
pierced by a poisoned arrow, on which account 
he gave orders to retreat by degrees; but almost 
all our men took to precipitate flight, so that 
there remained hardly six or eight of us with 
him. We were oppressed by the lances and 
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stones which the enemy hurled at us, and we 
could make no more resistance. The bombards 
which we had in the boats were of no assistance 
to us, for the shoal water kept them too far from 
the beach. We went thither, retreating little by 
little, and still fighting, and we had already got 
to the distance of a crossbow shot from the 
shore, having the water up to our knees, the 
islanders following and picking up again the 
spears which they had already cast, and they 
threw the same spear five or six times; as they 
knew the captain, they aimed specially at him, 
and twice they knocked the helmet off his head. 
He, with a few of us, like a good knight, re¬ 
mained at his post without choosing to retreat 
further. Thus we fought for more than an hour, 
until an Indian succeeded in thrusting a cane 
lance into the captain’s face. He then, being 
irritated, pierced the Indian’s breast with his 
lance, and left it in his body, and trying to draw 
his sword he was unable to draw it more than 
half-way, on account of a javelin wound which he 
had received in the right arm. The enemies 
seeing this, all rushed against him, and one of 
them with a great sword, like a great scimitar, 
gave him a great blow on the left leg, which 
brought the captain down on his face; then 
the Indians threw themselves upon him, and ran 
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him through with lances and scimitarsj and all 
the other arms which they had, so that they 
deprived of life our mirror, light, comfort, and 
true guide. Whilst the Indians were thus over¬ 
powering him, several times he turned round 
towards us to see if we were all in safety, as 
though his obstinate fight had no other object 
than to give an opportunity for the retreat of his 
men. We who fought to extremity, and who 
were covered with wounds, seeing that he was 
dead, proceeded to the boats, which were on 
the point of going away. This fatal battle was 
fought on the 27th of April of 1521, on a 
Saturday; a day which the captain had chosen 
himself, because he had a special devotion to it. 
There perished with him eight of our men, and 
four of the Indians, who had become Christians; 
we had also many wounded, amongst whom I 
must reckon myself. The enemy lost only 
fifteen men. 

He died; but I hope that your illustrious 
highness will notallow his memory to be lost, so 
much the more since I see revived in you the 
virtue of so great a captain, since one of his 
principal virtues was constancy in the most 
adverse fortune. In the midst of the sea he was 
able to endure hunger better than we. Most 
versed in nautical charts, he knew better than 
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any other the true art of navigation, of which it 
is a certain proof that he knew by his genius, and 
his intrepidity, without anyone having given 
him the example, how to attempt the circuit of 
the globe, which he had almost completed. 

When the Christian king knew how our 
captain had died, he wept bitterly for him. 
Wednesday morning, the i st May, the king sent 
to tell us that the jewels prepared as a present 
for the King of Spain were ready, and he invited 
us that day to dine with him. I could not go 
because I was swelled with a wound from a 
poisoned arrow. Juan Carvalho said he sus¬ 
pected some bad business and turned back. 
Later we heard great lamentations and cries, 
and we drew closer. There then appeared on 
the beach Juan Serrano, wounded and bound. 
We asked him what had become of his com¬ 
panions, and he said they had all been slain. He 
entreated us to ransom him, but Juan Carvalho, 
though he was his gossip, joined with some 
others and refused it. Serrano continued his 
entreaties and lamentations; notwithstanding 
we sailed immediately and I never heard any 
more news of him. In this island, before we lost 
our captain, we had news of Maluco, and on 
6th November (1521), after calling at many 
islands, we discovered four rather high islands 
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at a distance of 14 leagues towards the east. 
The pilot told us these were the Maluco Islands, 
for which we gave thanks to God. It need not 
cause wonder that we were so much rejoiced, 
since we had passed twenty-seven months less 
two days always in search of Maluco, wandering 
for that object among the immense number of 
islands. Friday, the 8th November, we entered a 
port of the island named Tidore, and the king 
gave us welcome, and said he had dreamed that 
some ships were coming. Here we took a great 
quantity of cloves, and as these were the first 
cloves which we took on board, and the prin¬ 
cipal object of our voyage, we fired our ordnance 
for joy. The king told us that it was the custom 
when cloves were embarked upon a ship, that he 
gave a feast to their crews and merchants, and 
that at the same time the feast would serve for 
the King of Bachian who was coming to visit 
him; and on that account he had had the streets 
cleaned. Hearing this, some of us began to sus¬ 
pect some treachery. Therefore, though some of 
us were inclined to accept the invitation, recol¬ 
lecting the feast given to our men in the island of 
Zubu, we decided on a speedy departure. But 
the king, coming on board, reassured us, and 
swore by Allah and by the Koran that he would 
be faithful to the King of Spain. So we re- 
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mained, and the king made a proclamation that 
all who had cloves might freely sell them to us. 
For which reason all that and the following day, 
we bought cloves like mad. Here we remained 
till Monday, the 18th December. This day 
everything was prepared for our departure, but 
the ship Trinity had difficulty in getting up the 
anchor, and meanwhile the sailors found she had 
a leak. The king sent some men who are accus¬ 
tomed to remain a long time under water, but 
they could not find the fissure. But the water 
inside the ship continually increased, so the 
Victoria sailed, leaving behind Juan Carvalho 
and fifty-three of our men; we who sailed were 
forty-seven Europeans and thirteen Indians. 
We reached Timor towards the end of January 
ry22, and sailed, south-south-west across the 
Indian ocean, and made for the Cape of Good 
Hope. Some of our men, and among them the 
sick, would have liked to land at a place belong¬ 
ing to the Portuguese called Mozambique, both 
because the ship made much water, and because 
of the great cold we suffered; and much more 
because we had nothing but rice and water for 
food and drink; all the meat having putrefied for 
the want of salt. But the greater part of us, 
prizing honour more than life itself, decided 
upon attempting at any risk to return to Spain. 
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At length, by the aid of God, on the 6th of May 
we passed that terrible cape. We then sailed 
towards the north-west for two whole months 
without ever taking rest; and in this short time 
we lost twenty-one men. If God had not granted 
us favourable weather we should all have 
perished of hunger. We decided on touching at 
the Cape Verde Islands, and on the 9th of July 
we reached one of them, St. James’s. In order 
to see whether we had kept an exact account of 
the days, we asked what day of the week it was. 
They told us it was Thursday, which was a 
cause of great wondering to us, since with us it 
was only Wednesday, and I was more surprised 
than the others, since having always been in 
good health I had every day, without intermis¬ 
sion, written down the day that was current. 
But we afterwards found that having always 
sailed towards the west, following the course 
of the sun, we must have gained twenty-four 
hours. 

As we saw from the movements of several 
caravels that they might wish to capture us, and 
a boat we sent ashore with thirteen men was 
detained, we at once set sail. At last, on Satur¬ 
day, the 6th of September of the year 1522, we 
entered the bay of San Lucar; and of sixty men 
who composed our crew when we left Maluco, 
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we were reduced to only eighteen, and these for 
the most part sick. 

From the day when we left this same bay of 
San Lucar until our return thither, we reckoned 
that we had run more than 14,462 leagues, 
and we had completed going round the earth 
from East to West. 
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Chapter 3 

Drake’s Circumnavigation 

* 

There are four accounts of this voyage of Sir 
Francis Drake extant. The first and most 
authentic is that mitten by Drake’s nephew 
from material supplied by Francis Fletcher, who 
was chaplain to the expedition. The second is 
Fletcher’s own narrative, which differs some¬ 
what in regard to the Doughty episode, but is 
otherwise much the same. The third is by John 
Cooke, and the fourth is the one by Francis 
Pretty found in Hakluyt and reproduced slightly 
abbreviated here. Although there are one or 
two points in the narrative that are not clear, 
and probably never will be, it is safe to say that 
Pretty’s account is substantially correct so far as 
it goes. It is interesting to note that Drake took 
with him the story of Magellan that has been 
given in the previous chapter. The fact that the 
narrative, after the East Indies have been 
passed, becomes so much less detailed, seems to 
indicate that the rest of the voyage was unevent¬ 
ful, for which the travellers were no doubt duly 
thankful. 
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The x y day of November, in the year of our 
Lord 1577, Master Francis Drake, with a fleet 
of five ships and barks, and to the number of 
164 men, gentlemen and sailors, departed from 
Plymouth, giving out his pretended voyage for 
Alexandria: but the wind falling contrary, he 
was forced the next morning to put into Fal¬ 
mouth haven in Cornwall, where such and so 
terrible a tempest took us, as few men have seen 
the like, and was indeed so vehement, that all 
our ships were like to have gone to wreck. But 
it pleased God to preserve us from that extre¬ 
mity, and to afflict us only for that present with 
these two particulars: the mast of our Admiral, 
which was the Pelican , was cut overboard for 
the safeguard of the ship, and the Marigold was 
driven ashore, and somewhat bruised. For the 
repairing of which damages we returned again 
to Plymouth, and having recovered those harms, 
and brought the ships again to good state, we 
set forth the second time from Plymouth, and 
set sail the 13 day of December following. 

The 25 day of the same month we fell with 
the Cape Cantin, upon the coast of Barbary, and 
coasting along, the 27 day we found an island 
called Mogador, lying one mile distant from 
the main, between which island and the main 
we found a very good and safe harbour for our 
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ships to ride in, as also very good entrance, and 
void of any danger. 

On this island our General erected a pinnace, 
whereof he brought out of England with him 
four already framed. 

Our pinnace being finished, we departed 
from this place the 30 and last day of December, 
and coasting along the shore, we did descry, not 
contrary to our expectation, certain canters, 
which were Spanish fishermen; to whom we gave 
chase and took three of them, and proceeding 
further we met with 3 caravels and tookthem also. 

The 17 day of January we arrived at Cape 
Blanco, where we found a ship riding at anchor, 
within the Cape, and but two simple mariners 
in her. Which ship we took and carried her 
further into the harbour, where we remained 4 
days, and in that space our General mustered 
and trained his men on land in warlike manner, 
to make them fit for all occasions. 

In this place we took of the fishermen such 
necessaries as we wanted, and they could yield 
us, and leaving here one of our little barks called 
the Benedict , we took with us one of theirs 
which they called canters, being of the burden 
of 40 tons or thereabouts. 

All these things being finished, we departed 
this harbour the 22 of January, carrying along 
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with us one of the Portugal caravels which was 
bound to the Islands of Cape Verde for salt, 
whereof good store is made in one of those 
islands. 

We then sailed for Mayo, one of the Cape 
Verde Islands. Here we gave ourselves a little 
refreshing, as by very ripe and sweet grapes, 
and amongst other things we found here a kind 
of fruit called cocos, which because it is not 
commonly known with us in England, I thought 
good to make some description of it. 

The tree beareth no leaves nor branches, but 
at the very top the fruit groweth in clusters, hard 
at the top of the stem of the tree, as big every 
several fruit as a man’s head: but having taken 
off the uttermost bark, which you shall find to 
be very full of strings or sinews, as I may term 
them, you shall come to a hard shell which may 
hold of quantity in liquor a pint commonly, or 
some a quart, and some less. Within that shell 
of the thickness of half an inch good, you shall 
have a kind of hard substance and very white, 
no less good and sweet than almonds: within 
that again a certain clear liquor, which being 
drunk, you shall not only find it very delicate 
and sweet, but most comfortable and cordial. 

Being returned to our ships, our General 
departed hence the 31 of this month, and sailed 
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by the island of Santiago, but far enough from 
the danger of the inhabitants, who shot and dis¬ 
charged at us three pieces, but they all fell short 
of us, and did us no harm. The island is fair and 
large, and as it seemeth, rich and fruitful, and 
inhabited by the Portugals, but the mountains 
and high places of the island are said to be 
possessed by the Moors, who having been 
slaves to the Portugals, to ease themselves, made 
escape to the desert places of the island, where 
they abide with great strength. 

Being before this island, we espied two ships 
under sail, to the one of which we gave chase, 
and in the end boarded her with a ship-boat 
without resistance, which we found to be a good 
prize, and she yielded unto us good store of 
wine: which prize our General committed to the 
custody of Master Doughty, and retaining the 
pilot, sent the rest away with his pinnace, giving 
them a butt of wine and some victuals, and their 
wearing clothes, and so they departed. 

The same night we came with the island 
called by the Portugals, Ilha del Fogo, that is, 
the burning island: in the north side whereof is 
a consuming fire. The matter is said to be of 
sulphur, but notwithstanding it is like to be a 
commodious island, because the Portugals have 
built, and do inhabit there. 
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Being departed from these islands, we drew 
towards the line, where we were becalmed the 
space of 3 weeks, but yet subject to divers great 
storms, terrible lightnings and much thunder. 
But with this misery we had the commodity of 
great store of fish, as dolphins, bonitos, and 
flying fishes, whereof some fell into our ships, 
wherehence they could not rise again for want 
of moisture, for when their wings are dry they 
cannot fly. 

From the first day of our departure from the 
Cape Verde Islands we went 54 days without 
sight of land, and the first land that we fell with 
was the coast of Brazil, which we saw the 5 of 
April in the height of 33 degrees towards the 
pole Antarctic. The seventh day in a mighty 
great storm we lost the canter Christopher ; but 
the eleventh day after we found her again, and 
the place where we met our General, called the 
Cape of Joy, and here every ship took in some 
water. We came not to the sight of any people, 
but, travelling further into the country, we per¬ 
ceived the footing of many people in the clay- 
ground, showing that they were men of great 
stature. 

From hence we went our course to 36 
degrees, and entered the great river of Plate, and 
ran into 54 and 55 fathoms and a half of fresh 
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water, where we filled our water by the ship’s 
side: but our General finding here no good har¬ 
bour, as he thought he should, bare out again to 
sea the 27 of April, and in bearing out we lost 
sight of our fly-boat wherein Master Doughty 
was. But we, sailing along, found a fair and rea¬ 
sonable good bay, wherein were many and the 
same profitable islands; one whereof had so many 
seals, as would at the least have laden all our 
ships, and the rest of the islands are, as it were, 
laden with fowls, which is wonderful to see, and 
they of divers sorts. It is a place very plentiful 
of victuals, and hath in it no want of fresh water. 

Our General, after certain days of his abode 
in this place, being on shore in an island, the 
people of the country showed themselves unto 
him, leaping and dancing, and entered into 
traffic with him, but they would not receive 
anything at any man’s hands, but the same must 
be cast upon the ground. They are of clean, 
comely, and strong bodies, swift on foot, and 
seem to be very active. 

These people would not of a long time receive 
anything at our hands; yet at length our General 
being ashore, and they dancing after their 
accustomed manner about him, and he once 
turning his back towards them, one leaped sud¬ 
denly to him, and took his cap with his gold 
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band off his head, and ran a little distance from 
him and shared it with his fellow, the cap to the 
one, and the band to the other. 

Having dispatched all our business in this 
place, we departed and set sail, and immediately 
upon our setting forth we lost our canter, which 
was absent three or four days: but when our 
General had her again, he took out the neces¬ 
saries, and so gave her over, near to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The next day after, being the twentieth of 
June, we harboured ourselves again in a very 
good harbour, called by Magellan, Port St. 
Julian, where we found a gibbet standing upon 
the main, which we supposed to be the place 
where Magellan did execution upon some of his 
disobedient and rebellious company. 

In this port our Genera] began to inquire 
diligently of the actions of Master Thomas 
Doughty, and found them not to be such as he 
looked for, but tending rather to contention or 
mutiny, or some other disorder, whereby (with¬ 
out redress) the success of the voyage might 
greatly have been hazarded: whereupon the 
company was called together and made ac¬ 
quainted with the particulars of the cause, which 
were found partly by Master Doughty’s own 
confession, and partly by the evidence of the 
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fact, to be true. Which when our General saw, 
although his private affection to Master 
Doughty (as he then in the presence of us all 
sacredly protested) was great, yet the care he had 
of the state of the voyage, of the expectation of 
her Majesty, and of the honour of his country, 
did more touch him (as indeed it ought) than 
the private respect of one man. So that the 
cause being thoroughly heard, and all things 
done in good order as near as might be to the 
course of our laws in England, it was concluded 
that Master Doughty should receive punish¬ 
ment according to the quality of the offence. 
And he, seeing no remedy but patience for him¬ 
self, desired before his death to receive the 
communion, which he did at the hands of 
Master Fletcher, our minister, and our General 
himself accompanied him in that holy action. 
Which being done, and the place of execution 
made ready, he having embraced our General 
and taken his leave of all the company, with 
prayer for the Queen’s Majesty and our realm, 
in quiet sort laid his head to the block, where he 
ended his life. This being done, our General 
made divers speeches to the whole company, 
persuading us to unity, obedience, love, and 
regard of our voyage; and for the better confir¬ 
mation thereof, willed every man the next Sun- 
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day following to prepare himself to receive the 
communion, as Christian brethren and friends 
-ought to do. Which was done in very reverent 
sort, and so with good contentment every man 
went about his business.. 

The 17 day of August we departed the port 
of St. Julian, and the ao day we fell with the 
Strait of Magellan, going into the South Sea; 
at the cape or headland whereof we found the 
body of a dead man, whose flesh was clean 
consumed. 

The 11 day we entered the Strait, which we 
found to have many turnings, and, as it were, 
shuttings-up, as if there were no passage at all. 
By means whereof we had the wind often against 
us, so that some of the fleet recovering a cape or 
point of land, others should be forced to turn 
back again, and to come to an anchor where 
they could. 

In this Strait there be many fair harbours, 
with store of fresh water, but yet they lack their 
best commodity: for the water is there of such 
depth, that no man shall find ground to anchor 
in, except it be in some narrow river or corner, 
or between some rocks; so that if any extreme 
blasts or contrary winds do come (whereunto 
the place is much subject) it carrieth with it no 
small danger. 
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The 21 day we entered the Strait, which we found to have many turnings, 
and, as it were, shuttings-up’ 
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The land on both sides is very huge and 
mountainous; the lower mountains whereof, 
although they be monstrous and wonderful to 
look upon for their height, yet there are others 
which in height exceed them in a strange man¬ 
ner, reaching themselves above their fellows 
so high, that between them did appear three 
regions of clouds. 

These mountains are covered with snow. At 
both the southerly and easterly parts of the 
Strait there are islands, among which the sea 
hath his indraught into the Straits, even as it 
hath in the main entrance of the Freat. 

This Strait is extreme cold, with frost and 
snow continually; the trees seem to stoop with 
the burden of the weather, and yet are green 
continually, and many good and sweet herbs 
do very plentifully grow and increase under 
them. 

The breadth of the Strait is in some places a 
league, in some other places 2 leagues, and 
3 leagues, and in some other 4 leagues, but 
the narrowest place hath a league over. 

The 24 of August we arrived at an island in 
the Straits, where we found great store of fowl 
which could not fly, of the bigness of geese, 
whereof we killed in less than one day 3,000 and 
victualled ourselves thoroughly therewith. 
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The 6 day of September we entered the South 
Sea at the cape or head shore. 

The seventh day we were driven by a great 
storm from the entering into the South Sea, two 
hundred leagues and odd in longitude, and 
one degree to the southward of the Strait: in 
which height, and so many leagues to the west¬ 
ward, the 15 day of September, fell out the 
eclipse of the moon at the hour of six of the 
clock at night. But neither did the ecliptical 
conflict of the moon impair our state, nor her 
clearing again amend us a whit, but the accus¬ 
tomed eclipse of the sea continued in his force, 
we being darkened more than the moon seven¬ 
fold. 

From the bay (which we called The Bay of 
Severing of Friends) we were driven back to the 
southward of the Straits in 57 degrees and a 
third: in which height we came to an anchor 
among the islands, having there fresh and very 
good water, with herbs of singular virtue. Not 
far from hence we entered another bay, where 
we found people both men and women in their 
canoas, naked, and ranging from one island to 
another to seek their meat; who entered traffic 
with us for such things as they had. 

We returning hence northward again, found 
the 3 of October three islands, in one of which 
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was such plenty of birds as is scant credible to 
report. 

The 8 day of October we lost sight of one of 
our consorts wherein Master Winter was, who 
as then we supposed was put by a storm into the 
Straits again. Which at our return home we 
found to be true, and he not perished, as some 
of our company feared. 

Thus being come into the height of the 
Straits again, we ran, supposing the coast of 
Chili to lie as the general maps have described 
it, namely north-west; which we found to lie and 
trend to the north-east and eastwards. Whereby 
it appeareth that this part of Chili hath not been 
truly hitherto discovered, or at the least not 
truly reported for the space of 12 degrees at 
the least, being set down either of purpose to 
deceive, or of ignorant conjecture. 

And drawing towards the coast of Chili, we 
met near to the shore an Indian in a canoa, who 
thinking us to have been Spaniards, came to us 
and told us, that at a place called Santiago, there 
was a great Spanish ship laden from the king¬ 
dom of Peru: for which good news our General 
gave him divers trifles, whereof he was glad, 
and went along with us and brought us to the 
place, which is called the port of Valparaiso. 

When we came thither, we found indeed the 
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ship riding at anchor, having in her eight 
Spaniards and three negroes, who thinking us 
to have been Spaniards and their friends, wel¬ 
comed us with a drum, and made ready a botija 
of wine of Chili to drink to us. But as soon as 
we were entered, one of our company called 
Thomas Moon began to lay about him, and 
struck one of the Spaniards, and said unto him, 
‘Abaxo Perro,’ that is in English, ‘Go down, 
dog.’ One of these Spaniards seeing persons of 
that quality in those seas, all to crossed, and 
blessed himself: but to be short, we stowed them 
under hatches, all save one Spaniard, who sud¬ 
denly and desperately leaped overboard into the 
sea, and swam ashore to the town of Santiago, to 
give them warning of our arrival. 

They of the town, being not above 9 house¬ 
holds, presently fled away and abandoned the 
town. Our General manned his boat, and the 
Spanish ship’s boat, and went to the town, and 
being come to it, we rifled it, and came to a 
small chapel which we entered, and found there¬ 
in a silver chalice, two cruets, and one altar- 
cloth, the spoil whereof our General gave to 
Master Fletcher, his minister. 

When we were at sea, our General rifled the 
ship, and found in her good store of the wine of 
Chili, and 25,000 pesos of very pure and fine 
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gold of Valdivia, amounting in value to 37,000 
•ducats of Spanish money, and above. So going 
on our course, we arrived next at a place called 
Coquimbo, where our General sent 14 of his 
men on land to fetch water: but they were espied 
by the Spaniards, who came with 300 horsemen 
and 200 footmen, and slew one of our men with 
.a piece. The rest came aboard in safety, and the 
Spaniards departed. We went on shore again, 
and buried our man, and the Spaniards came 
down again with a flag of truce, but we set sail 
and would not trust them. 

From hence we went to a certain port called 
Tarapaca, where being landed, we found by the 
sea-side a Spaniard lying asleep, who had lying 
by him 13 bars of silver, which weighed 4,000 
ducats Spanish. We took the silver, and left the 
man. 

Not far from hence, going on land for fresh 
water, we met with a Spaniard and an Indian 
boy driving 8 llamas or sheep of Peru, which 
are as big as asses; every of which sheep had on 
his back 2 bags of leather, each bag containing 
50 lb. weight of fine silver: so that bringing 
both the sheep and their burden to the ships, 
we found in all the bags 800 weight of silver. 

Here hence we sailed to a place called Arica, 
and being entered the port, we found there 
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three small barks which we rifled; and found in 
one of them 57 wedges of silver, each of them 
weighing about 2,0 pound weight, and every of 
these wedges were of the fashion and bigness of 
a brickbat. In all these 3 barks we found not 
one person: for they mistrusting no strangers, 
were all gone a-land to the town, which con- 
sisteth of about twenty houses, which we would 
have ransacked if our company had been better 
and more in number. But our General, contented 
with the spoil of the ships, left the town and put 
off again to sea, and set sail for Lima, and by 
the way met with a small bark, which he boarded, 
and found in her good store of linen cloth. 
Whereof taking some quantity, he let her go. 

To Lima we came the 13 day of February, 
and being entered the haven, we found there 
about twelve sail of ships lying fast moored at an 
anchor, having all their sails carried on shore; 
for the masters and merchants were here most 
secure, having never been assaulted by enemies, 
and at this time feared the approach of none 
such as we were. Our General rifled these ships, 
and found in one of them a chest full of reals of 
plate, and good store of silks and linen cloth, and 
took the chest into his own ship, and good store 
of the silks and linen. In which ship he had 
news of another ship called the Spitfire, which 
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was gone towards Payta, and that the same ship 
was laden with treasure. Whereupon we stayed 
no longer here, but cutting all the cables of the 
ships in the haven, we let them drive whither 
they would, either to sea or to the shore, and 
with all speed we followed the Spitfire towards 
Payta, thinking there to have found her: but 
before we arrived there, she was gone from 
thence towards Panama; whom our General 
still pursued, and by the way met with a bark 
laden with ropes and tackle for ships, which he 
boarded and searched, and found in her 80 lb. 
weight of gold, and a crucifix of gold with 
goodly great emeralds set in it, which he took, 
and some of the cordage also for his own ship. 

From hence we departed, still following the 
Spitfire, and our General promised our company, 
that whosoever could first descry her, should 
have his chain of gold for his good news. It 
fortuned that John Drake, going up into the 
top, descried her about three of the clock, and 
about six of the clock we came to her and 
boarded her, and shot at her three pieces of 
ordnance, and strake down her mizen; and 
being entered, we found in her great riches, as 
jewels and precious stones, thirteen chests full 
of reals of plate, fourscore pound weight of gold, 
and six-and-twenty ton of silver. The place 
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where we took this prize was called Cape de 
San Francisco, about 150 leagues from Panama. 

When our General had done what he would 
with this Spitfire , he cast her off, and we went on 
our course still towards the west, and not long 
after met with a ship laden with linen cloth and 
fine China dishes of white earth, and great store 
of China silks, of all which things we took as we 
listed. 

The owner himself of this ship was in her, 
who was a Spanish gentleman, from whom our 
General took a falcon of gold, with a great 
emerald in the breast thereof; and the pilot of the 
ship he took also with him, and so cast the ship off. 

This pilot brought us to the haven of Gua- 
tulco, the town whereof, as he told us, had but 
17 Spaniards in it. As soon as we were entered 
this haven, we landed, and went presently to the 
town, and to the Town-house, where we found 
a judge sitting in judgment, being associate 
with three other officers, upon three negroes 
that had conspired the burning of the town: both 
which judges and prisoners we took, and 
broughtthem a-shipboard, and caused the chief 
judge to write his letter to the town, to command 
all the townsmen to avoid, that we might safely 
water there. Which being done, and they de¬ 
parted, we ransacked the town, and in one house 
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we found a pot of the quantity of a bushel, full 
of reals of plate, which we brought to our ship. 

Then we sailed to the Island of Canno, where 
the General brought to shore his own ship, and 
discharged, mended and graved her. 

And while we were here, we espied a ship, 
and set sail after her, and took her, and found in 
her two pilots, and a Spanish Governor, going 
for the Islands of the Philippinas: we searched 
the ship, and took some of her merchandise, and 
so let her go. Our General at this place and 
time, thinking himself both in respect of his 
private injuries received from the Spaniards, as 
also of their contempts and indignities offered to 
our country and Prince in general, sufficiently 
satisfied, and revenged: and supposing that her 
Majesty at his return would rest contented with 
this service, purposed to continue no longer 
upon the Spanish coasts, but began to consider 
and to consult of the best way for his country. 

He thought it not good to return by the 
Straits, for two special causes: the one, lest the 
Spaniards should there wait, and attend for him 
in great number and strength, whose hands, he, 
being left but one ship, could not possibly 
escape. The other cause was the dangerous situ¬ 
ation of the mouth of the Straits in the South 
Sea, where continual storms reigning and blus- 
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tering, as he found by experience, besides the 
shoals and sands upon the coast, he thought it 
not a good course to adventure that way. He 
resolved therefore to avoid these hazards, to go 
forward to the Islands of the Malucos, and 
therehence to sail the course of the Portugals by 
the Cape of Buena Esperanza. 

Upon this resolution, he began to think of 
his best way to the Malucos, and finding him¬ 
self, where he now was, becalmed, he saw that 
of necessity he must be forced to take a Spanish 
course, namely to sail somewhat northerly to 
get a wind. We therefore set sail, and sailed 
600 leagues at the least for a good wind, and 
thus much we sailed from the 16 of April till the 
3 of June. 

The 5 day of June, being in 43 degrees 
towards the pole Arctic, we found the air so 
cold, that our men being grievously pinched 
with the same, complained of the extremity 
thereof, and the further we went, the more the 
coldincreasedupon us. Whereupon we thought 
it best for that time to seek the land, and did so, 
finding it not mountainous, but low plain land, 
till we came within 38 degrees towards the line. 
In which height it pleased God to send us into a 
fair and good bay, with a good wind to enter the 
same. 
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In this bay we'anchored, and the people of 
the country having their houses close by the 
water’s side, showed themselves unto us, and 
sent a present to our General. 

When they came unto us, they greatly won¬ 
dered at the things that we brought, but our 
General (according to his natural and accus¬ 
tomed humanity) courteously entreated them, 
and liberally bestowed on them necessary things 
to cover their nakedness; whereupon they sup¬ 
posed us to be gods, and would not be persuaded 
to the contrary. The presents which they sent 
to our General, were feathers, and cauls of net¬ 
work. 

After they were departed from us, they came 
and visited us the second time, and brought 
with them feathers and bags of tobacco for pre¬ 
sents. And when they came to the top of the hill 
(at the bottom whereof we had pitched our 
tents), they stayed themselves: where one ap¬ 
pointed for speaker wearied himself with mak¬ 
ing a long oration; which done, they left their 
bows upon the hill, and came down with their 
presents. 

Our General called this country Nova Albion, 
and that for two causes: the one in respect of 
the white banks and cliffs, which lie towards the 
sea; and the other, because it might have some 
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affinity with our country in name, which some¬ 
time was so called. 

There is no part of earth here to be taken up, 
wherein there is not some probable show of gold 
or silver. 

At our departure hence our General set up a 
monument of our being there, as also of her 
Majesty’s right and title to the same, namely a 
plate, nailed upon a fair great post, whereupon 
was engraven her Majesty’s name, the day and 
year of our arrival there, with the free giving up 
of the province and people into her Majesty’s 
hands, together with her Highness’s picture and 
arms, in a piece of sixpence of current English 
money, under the plate, whereunder was also 
written the name of our General. 

It seemeth that the Spaniards hitherto had 
never been in this part of the country, neither 
did ever discover the land by many degrees, to 
the southwards of this place. 

After we had set sail from hence, we con¬ 
tinued without sight of land till the 13 day of 
October following, which day in the morning we 
fell with certain islands 8 degrees to the north¬ 
ward of the line, from which islands came a 
great number of canoas, having in some of them 
4, in some 6, and in some also 14 men, bringing 
with them cocos, and other fruits. 
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This people have the nether part of their ears 
cut into a round circle, hanging down very low 
upon their cheeks, whereon they hang things of 
a reasonable weight. The nails of their hands 
are an inch long, their teeth are as black as 
pitch, and they renew them often, by eating of 
a herb with a kind of powder, which they always 
carry about them in a cane for the same purpose. 

Leaving this island the night after we fell 
with it, the 18 of October we lighted upon 
divers others, some whereof made a great show 
of inhabitants. 

We continued our course by the Islands of 
Tagulada, Zelon, and Zewarra, being friends to 
the Portugals, the first whereof hath growing in 
it great store of cinnamon. 

The 14 of November we fell with the Islands 
of Maluco. Which day at night (having directed 
our course to run with Tidore) in coasting along 
the Island of Mutyr, belonging to the King of 
Ternate, his deputy or vice-king seeing us at 
sea, came with his canoa to us without all fear, 
and came aboard, and after some conference 
with our General, willed him in any wise to run 
in with Ternate, and not with Tidore, assuring 
him that the king would be glad of his coming , 
and would be ready to do what he would 
require, for which purpose he himself would 
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that night be with the king, and tell him the 
news. Whereupon our General resolved to run 
with Ternate, where the next morning early we 
came to anchor, at which time our General sent 
a messenger to the king with a velvet cloak for a 
present, and atoken of his coming to be in peace. 
Our General’s messenger being come to the 
court, was met by certain noble personages with 
great solemnity, and brought to the king by 
whom he was most friendly and graciously 
entertained. The king afterwards came to our 
ship, accompanied by six grave and ancient per¬ 
sons. When the king departed, he promised the 
next day to come aboard, and in the meantime 
to send us such victuals as were necessary for 
our provision. This island is the chiefest of all 
the islands of Maluco, and the king thereof is 
king of 70 islands besides. Our General, con¬ 
sidering the great distance, and how far he was 
yet off from his own country, thought it best not 
to linger here any longer, but weighing his 
anchors, set out from the island, and sailed to a 
little island to the southward of Celebes, where 
we remained 26 days. This island is thoroughly 
grown with wood of a large and high growth. 
Amongst these trees, night' by night through 
the whole land, did show themselves an infinite 
swarm of fiery worms flying in the air, whose 
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bodies being no bigger than our common Eng¬ 
lish flies, make such a show and light, as if 
every twig or tree had been a burning candle. 
When we ended our business here we weighed 
and set sail to run for the Malucos. But having 
at that time a bad wind, and being amongst the 
islands, on the'9 of January, 1579, we ran sud¬ 
denly upon a rock. After lighting our ship of 
3 tons of cloves, 8 pieces of ordnance, and certain 
meal and beans, the wind (as it were in a 
moment, by the special grace of God) changing 
from the starboard to the larboard of the ship, 
we hoisted our sails and the happy gale drove us 
off the rock into the sea again. The 8 Feb¬ 
ruary we fell with the fruitful island Barateve, 
having in the meantime suffered many dangers 
by winds and shoals. The people of this island 
are comely in body and stature, and of a civil 
behaviour, just in dealing, and courteous to 
strangers. The island is most pleasant and the 
fruits be most numerous, so that to confess a 
truth, since the time that we first set out from 
England, we happened upon no place (Ternate 
only excepted) wherein we found more com¬ 
forts and better means of refreshing. At our 
departure from Barateve we set our course for 
Java Minor, where arriving we found great 
courtesy. From Java Major we sailed for the 
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Cape of Good Hope, -which was the first land we 
fell withal: neither did we touch with it, or any 
other land, until we came to Sierra Leona, upon 
the coast of Guinea; notwithstanding we ran 
hard aboard the Cape, finding the report of the 
Portugals to be most false, who affirm that it is 
the most dangerous cape of the world, never 
without intolerable storms and present danger 
to travellers, which come near the same. 

This cape is a most stately thing, and the 
fairest cape we saw in the whole circumference 
of the earth, and we passed by it the 18 of June. 

From thence we continued our course to 
Sierra Leona, on the coast of Guinea, where we 
arrived the 22 of July, and found necessary pro¬ 
visions, great store of elephants, oysters upon 
trees of one kind, spawning and increasing in¬ 
finitely, the oyster suffering no bud to grow. 
We departed thence the 24 day. 

We arrived in England the 3 of November, 
15 80, being the third year of our departure. 




Chapter 4 

Thomas Stevens: His Voyage to India - 
1579 
* 

After Vasco da Gama, by discovering the Cape 
route to India, had at last succeeded in fulfilling 
the dream of Prince Henry the Navigator, and 
had thus crowned the efforts of his fellow-coun¬ 
trymen Zarco, Gonsalves, and Diaz, the Por¬ 
tuguese were not slow in making the fullest use 
of the very valuable trade route thus opened. 
Before long a regular traffic was in existence, 
and Portuguese towns in India, such as Go a 
and Calicut, were well-established and prosper¬ 
ous colonies. There are several contemporary 
accounts written by men who, in the sixteenth 
century, took this journey, of which the follow¬ 
ing is chosen as being of interest, not only for 
the reason that it is obviously written by an 
intelligent and observant man, who took a great 
interest in the things he saw, but also because 
Stevens was, so far as we know, the first Eng¬ 
lishman who ever took that journey. He was a 
priest, a Jesuit, and was going to India, with a 
party of other Jesuits, probably as a missionary; 
which explains his presence on a Portuguese 
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ship. The account consists of a letter written by 
him to his father in London in 1579; and pub¬ 
lished in Hakluyt ten years later. This shows 
the journey'to have been undertaken eighty-two 
years after da Gama’s discovery. 

After most humble commendations: These 
shall be to crave your daily blessing, with like 
commendations unto my mother. I wrote unto 
you about my journey from Italy to Portugal, 
which letters I think are come into your hand, 
so that I think there is less need at this time to 
tell you the cause of my departing. 

I came to Lisbon towards the end of March, 
eight days before the departure of the ships, so 
late that if they had not been stayed about some 
weighty matters, they had been gone long 
before our coming: insomuch that there were 
others ordained to go in our places that the 
King’s provision and ours might not be in vain. 
Nevertheless, our sudden coming took place, 
and the 4th of April five ships departed 
for Goa, wherein, besides shipmen and sol¬ 
diers, there were a great number of children, 
which in the seas bear out better than men. 
The setting forth from the port, I need not 
tell how solemn it is, with trumpets and 
shooting of ordnance. You may easily imagine 
no 
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it considering that they go in the manner of 
war. 

The ioth of the aforesaid month we came 
to the sight of Porto Santo, near unto Madeira; 
where an English ship set upon ours (which was 
then also alone) with a few shots, which did no 
harm; but after that our ship had laid out her 
greatest ordnance, they straight departed as 
they had come. The English ship was very fair 
and great, which I was sorry to see so ill-occu¬ 
pied ; for she went roving about, so that we saw 
her again at the Canary Isles: unto the which 
we came the 13 th of the said month, and good 
leisure we had to wonder at the high mountain 
of the island of Teneriffe; for we wandered be¬ 
tween that and the Great Canary four days by 
reason of contrary winds. And, briefly, such 
evil weather we had until the 14th of May, that 
they despaired to compass the Cape of Good 
Hope that year. 

Nevertheles, staking our voyage between 
Guinea and the islands of Cape Verde, without 
seeing any land at all, we arrived at length unto 
the coast of Guinea, which the Portuguese so 
call chiefly that part of the burning zone which 
is from the sixth degree unto the equinoctial; in 
which parts they suffered so many inconveni¬ 
ences of heat and lack of winds, that they think 
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themselves lucky when they have passed it. 
For sometimes the ship standeth there almost by 
the space of many days; sometimes she goeth, 
but in such order that it were almost as good as 
to stand still. And the greatest part of this coast 
is not clear, but thick and cloudy; full of thunder 
and lightning and rain so unwholesome that if 
the water stand a little while, all is full of worms: 
and falling on the meat which is hung up, it 
maketh it straight full of worms. 

Along all that coast we oftentimes saw a 
thing swimming upon the water like a cock’s 
comb, which they call a ‘ship of Guinea’; which 
comb standeth upon a thing almost like the 
swimming-bladder of a fish in colour and size, 
and beareth underneath, in the water, strings 
which keep it from turning over. This thing is 
so poisonous that a man cannot touch it without 
great peril. In this coast, that is to say from the 
sixth degree unto the Equinoctial, we spent no 
less than thirty days, partly with contrary winds, 
partly with calm. 

The 30th of May we passed the Equinoctial 
with content, directing our course as well as we 
could to pass the promontory, but in all that 
gulf, and in all the way beside, we found so 
often calms that the expertest mariners wondered 
at it. In places where there are always wont 
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to be horrible tempests we found most quiet 
calms, which was very troublesome to those 
ships which be the greatest and cannot go with¬ 
out good winds. For, when it is tempest almost 
intolerable for smaller ships, and maketh them 
furl all their sails, these hoist them up, and sail 
excellent well, unless the waters be too furious, 
which seldom happened in our navigation. 

You must understand that, being passed the 
line, they cannot straightway go the nearest way 
to the promontory, but according to the wind 
they draw always as near south as they can to 
reach the latitude of the point, which is 25 
degrees and a half, and then they take their 
course to the East, and so compass the point. 
But the wind served us so that at 33 degrees we 
did direct our course toward the point, or 
promontory of Good Hope. 

You know that it is hard to sail from East 
to West, or contrary, because there is no fixed 
point in all the sky, whereby they may direct 
their course, wherefore I shall tell you what 
helps God hath provided these men. There is 
not a fowl that appeareth, or sign in the air, or in 
the sea, which they that have made the journey 
before have not written. Wherefore, partly by 
their own experience, and reckoning too what 
space the ship was able to make with a certain 
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wind in a certain direction, and partly by the 
experience of others, whose books and naviga¬ 
tions they have, they guess whereabouts they be, 
touching degi'ees of longitude, for of latitude 
they be always sure. 

As touching our first signs, the nearer we 
came to Africa, the more strange kinds of fowls 
appeared, insomuch that when we came within 
no less than thirty leagues (almost a hundred 
miles) and six hundred miles as we thought 
from any island, as many as three thousand 
fowls of sundry kinds followed our ship. Some 
of these were so great that their wings being 
opened, from one point to the other contained 
seven spans, so the mariners said. A marvellous 
thing to see how God provided, so that in so 
wide a sea these fowls be very fat, and want for 
nothing. The Portuguese have named them all 
according to some property which they have: 
some they call Rush tails, because their tails be 
not proportioned to their bodies, but long and 
small like a rush; some Fork tails, because they 
be very broad and forked; some Velvet sleeves, 
because they have wings of the colour of velvet, 
and bend them as a man bendeth his elbow. 
This bird is always welcome, for he appeareth 
nearest the Cape. I should never make an end 
if I told you all particulars; but it shall suffice 
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briefly to touch a few, which shall yet be suffi¬ 
cient, if you mark them, to give occasion to 
glorify God in His wonderful works, and such 
variety in his creatures. And to speak somewhat 
of fishes in all places of calm, especially in the 
burning zone, near the line, there waited on our 
ship fishes as long as a man, which they call 
Tuberones; they come to eat such things as 
from the ship fall into the sea, not refusing to 
eat even men, if they chance upon them. And 
if they find any meat tied in the sea, they take it 
for theirs. These have waiting on them six or 
seven small fishes (which never leave them) with 
stripes blue and green round them like serving- 
men. Moreover, they have other fishes which 
cleave always into their body, and seem to take 
such leavings as they find about them. The 
mariners in time past have eaten of them, but 
since they have seen them eat men, their 
stomachs turn from them. Nevertheless, they 
draw them up with great hooks, and kill as 
many of them as they can, thinking that thus 
they make a great revenge. 

There is another kind of fish as big almost as 
a herring, which hath wings and flieth, and they 
are together in great number. These have two 
enemies, the one in the sea, the other in the air. 
In the sea, the fish that is called Albocore, as big 
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as a salmon, followeth them with great swiftness 
to take them. This poor fish, not being able to 
swim fast, for he hath no fins, but swimmeth 
with movings of his tail, lifteth himself above the 
water, but flieth not very high; the Albocore, 
seeing that, although he hath no wings, yet he 
giveth a great leap out of the water, and some¬ 
times catcheth him; or else he keepeth him¬ 
self under water going that -way on as fast as 
the other flieth. Then, when the fish being 
weary of the air, or thinking himself out of 
danger, returneth into the water, the Albocore 
meeteth with him; but sometimes that other 
enemy, the sea-crow, catcheth him before he 
falleth. 

With these and like sights, but always making 
our supplications to God for good weather and 
salvation of the ship, we came at length unto 
the Point, 1 so famous and feared of men. But 
we found there no tempest, only great waves, 
where our pilot was a little overseen; for whereas 
all other pilots never come within sight of land, 
but seeing signs ordinary and finding bottom, 
go their way sure and safe, he thinking himself 
to have that wind he wanted, shot so near the 
land that, the winding turning into the south, 
and the waves being exceeding great, rolled us 
1 The Cape of Good Hope. 
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so near the land, that the ship stood in less than 
14 fathoms of water, no more than six miles 
from the land, which is called Cape Agulhas, 
and there we stood as utterly cast away, for 
under us were rocks of main stone, so sharp and 
cutting that no anchor could take land, and the 
land itself so full of tigers and people that are 
savage and killers of all strangers, that we had 
no hope of life or comfort but only in God and 
a good conscience. Notwithstanding after we 
had lost anchors, hoisting up the sails for to get 
the ship to the coast in some safer place or 
when it should please God, it pleased His mercy 
suddenly, where no man looked for help, to fill 
our sails with wind from the land, and so we 
escaped. And the day following, being in the 
place where they are always wont to catch fish, 
we also fell a-fishing, and so many we took that 
they served all the ship for that day and part of 
the next. And one of them pulled up a coral of 
great bigness and price. The day of peril was 
the 2,9th of July, 1579. 

And you shall understand ■ that, the Cape 
passed, there be two ways to India, one within 
the Isle of St. Lawrence (Madagascar), which 
they take willingly, because they refresh them¬ 
selves at Mozambique a fortnight or a month, 
not without great need; and thence in a month 
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more, land at Goa. The other way is outside the 
Isle of Madagascar, which they take when they 
set forth so late and come so late to the Point 
that they have no time to take the aforesaid 
Mozambique; and then they go sadly, because 
in this way they take no port, and by reason of 
the long navigation, and want of food and water, 
they fall into sundry diseases; their gums wax 
great and swell, and they are fain to cut 
them away; their legs swell, and all the body 
becometh sore and so benumbed that they 
cannot stir hand nor foot, and so they die 
for weakness; others fall into agues and die 
thereby. 

And this last way it was our chance to make; 
yet, though we had more than one hundred and 
fifty sick, there died not past twenty-seven; 
which loss they reckoned not much, in respect 
of other voyages. Though some of my com¬ 
pany, the Jesuits, were diseased in this way, yet, 
thanks be to God, I had my health all the way, 
contrary to the expectation of many. God send 
me my health so well in the land if it may be, to 
His honour and service. 

This way is so full of hidden rocks and quick¬ 
sands, that sometimes we durst not sail by 
night; but in the providence of God we saw no¬ 
thing, nor ever found bottom until we came to 
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the coast of India. When we had passed again 
the line and were come again to the third degree 
or somewhat more, we saw crabs swimming in 
the water as though they had been boiled, but 
this is no sign of land. After, about the eleventh 
degree, for the space of many days, more than 
ten thousand fishes, by guess, followed round 
about our ship; whereof we caught so many, 
that for fifteen days we did eat nothing else, and 
they served our turn very well: for at this time 
we had neither meat nor almost anything else to 
eat, our navigation growing so long that it drew 
near to seven months, whereas commonly it 
lasts but five; I mean when they sail the inner 
way by the Mozambique Channel. But these 
fishes were not a sign of land, but rather of 
deep sea. 

At length we took a couple of birds which 
were a kind of hawk; whereof we joyed much, 
thinking they had been of India, but indeed 
they were of Arabia as we found afterwards. 
And we thought we had been near India, but 
were in the same latitude near Socotra, an island 
in the mouth of the Red Sea. But then God sent 
us great winds from the north-east or north- 
north-east, whereupon unwillingly they bare up 
toward the east, and thus we went ten days 
without seeing sign of land, whereby they per- 
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ceived their error; for they had directed their 
course before always north-east, but God sent 
us this wind, which at length waxed larger, and 
restored us to our right course. The first sign 
of land was certain fowls which they knew to be 
of India; the second, boughs of palms and 
sedges; the third, snakes swimming in the water; 
and last, a substance which they call by the name 
of a groat, wonderfully printed and stamped of 
nature, like unto-some coin. And these two last 
signs be so certain that the next day after, if the 
wind serve, they see land, which we did to our 
great joy, when all our water (for you know they 
make no beer in these parts) and victuals began 
to fail us. And to Goa we came the four and 
twentieth day of October, there being received 
with great charity. The people be tawny, but 
not disfigured in their lips and noses, 'as the 
Moors and Kaffirs of Ethiopia. The lower 
classes go naked, save for an apron of a span 
long and as much of breadth before them, and 
thus they think themselves as well bedecked as 
we with all our trimming. Of the fruits and trees 
that be here I cannot now speak, for I should 
make another letter as long as this. The drink 
of this country is good water, or wine of the 
Palm tree, or of a fruit called Cocos. And this 
shall suffice for this time. If God send me my 
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health, I shall have opportunity to write to you 
once again. Now the length of my letter com- 
pelleth me to take my leave: and thus I wish 
your most prosperous health. 

From Goa, the tenth of November, 1579. 

Your loving son, 

THOMAS STEVENS. 
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Chapter 5 

The Voyages of John Davis 

* 

About 1570 the famous Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
who lost his life in 1583 on a return voyage 
from Newfoundland, wrote a ‘Discourse’ to 
prove the existence of a ‘Passage by the north¬ 
west to Cathay and the East Indies’; which 
proof he offered ‘by authority, by reason, by 
experience, and by circumstance.’ In 1576 Mar¬ 
tin Frobisher set out in two tiny ships, the 
Michael and the Gabriel , to find it. Sailing round 
the north of Scotland they met with very bad 
weather, and the Michael returned home with 
the news that the Gabriel was lost with all hands 
— including Frobisher. But this was not true, 
for the Gabriel had weathered the storms, and 
Frobisher was already off the shores of Green¬ 
land. He discovered the bay which now bears 
his name, but failing to find the westward open¬ 
ing he sought, returned. He found, however, 
some indications of gold and silver, and the 
voyage of discovery became in the end a search 
for wealth. A second and a third voyage added 
little either to his discoveries, or to the expected 
wealth, butthey are important as being the open¬ 
ing chapter in a long story of sub-Arctic and 
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Arctic exploration. The next sailor to attempt 
the passage was John Davis, who made his first 
voyage seven years after Frobisher’s last. Davis 
tells here the story of his three voyages of dis¬ 
covery. 

Now there only resteth the north parts of 
America, upon which coast I have had most 
experience of any in our age, for thrice I was 
that way employed for the discovery of this 
notable passage, by the care and expense of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, principal secretary to Her 
Majesty, with whom divers noble men and wor¬ 
shipful merchants of London joined for the 
furtherance of that attempt. 

In my first voyage, not being experienced in 
the nature of those climates, and having no 
direction either by chart, globe, or other certain 
knowledge as to in what altitude that passage 
was to be sought, I shaped a northerly course 
and in that course I fell upon the shore which in 
ancient time was called Greenland. The land 
being very high and full of mighty mountains 
all covered with snow, no view of wood, grass, 
or earth was to be seen, and the shore two leagues 
off into the sea so full of ice as that no shipping 
could by any means come near the same. The 
loathsome view of the shore and irksome noise 
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of the ice were such, as that they bred strange 
fancies among us, so that we supposed the place 
to be waste and devoid of any animal or vege¬ 
table creatures; whereupon I called the place 
Desolation. 

Coasting this shore towards the south in the 
latitude of sixty degrees I found it to trend 
towards the west. I still followed the leading 
thereof and after fifty or sixty leagues it turned 
and lay directly north, and in thirty leagues 
sailing upon the west side of this coast, by me 
named Desolation, we were past all the ice and 
found many green and pleasant isles bordering 
upon the shore; but the hills of the main were 
still covered with great quantities of snow. I 
brought my ship among those isles and there 
moored to refresh ourselves in our weary travel, 
in the latitude of sixty-four degrees or there¬ 
about. The people of the countiy having spied 
our ships came down unto us in their canoes, 
and holding up their right hand to the sun and 
crying Yliaout, 1 would strike their breasts. We 
doing the like, the people came aboard our 
ships, men of good stature, unbearded, small¬ 
eyed and of tractable dispositions, from whom, 
as signs would permit, w& understood that to¬ 
wards the north and west there was a great sea. 

1 ‘We mean no harm.’ 
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Using the people with kindness, giving them 
nails and knives which of all things they most 
desired, we departed. Finding the sea free from 
ice, supposing ourselves to be past all danger, 
we shaped our course west-north-west thinking 
thereby to pass for China. 

In the latitude of sixty-six degrees we fell 
with another shore; and there found another 
passage of twenty leagues broad directly west 
into the same, which we supposed to be our 
hoped strait. We entered into the same thirty 
or forty leagues finding it neither to widen nor 
straighten. Then considering the year was 
spent (for this was the end of August) not know¬ 
ing the length of the strait, and dangers thereof, 
we thought it our best course to return with 
news of our good success for this small time 
of search. And so returning in sharp westerly 
winds, on 29th September we arrived at Dart¬ 
mouth. Acquainting Secretary Walsingham, 
with the rest of the honourable and worshipful 
adventurers, of all our proceedings, I was 
appointed again the second year to search the 
bottom of this strait, because by all likelihood 
it was the place and passage by us laboured 
for. 

In this second attempt the merchants of 
Exeter, and other places of the west, became 
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adventurers in the action so that, being suffi¬ 
ciently furnished for six months, and having 
direction to search these straits until, having 
found the same to fall into another sea upon the 
west side of America, we should again return. 
For then it was not to be doubted, but that ship¬ 
ping with trade might safely be conveyed to 
China, and other parts of Asia. We departed 
from Dartmouth, and, arriving upon the south 
part of the coast of Desolation, coasted the same 
upon the west shore to the latitude of sixty-six 
degrees, and there anchored among the islands 
bordering upon the same. There we refreshed 
ourselves, the people of this place coming unto 
us; from whom I understood, through their 
signs, that towards the north the sea was large. 
At this place the chief ship whereupon I trusted, 
called the Mermaid , found many occasions of dis¬ 
content, and being unwilling to proceed she 
there forsook me. Then, considering how I had 
given my faith and most constant promise to my 
good friend, Master William Sanderson, who of 
all men was the greatest adventurer in this action 
(having to my knowledge at one time disbursed 
as much money as any five others, out of his own 
purse), and also knowing that I should lose the 
favour of Secretary Walsingham if I should 
shrink from this task, in one small barque of 
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30 tons, alone without further company, I pro¬ 
ceeded on my voyage. 

Arriving at these straits I followed the same 
eighty leagues until I came among many islands, 
where the water ebbed and flowed six fathoms. 
By searching with our boat we found small hope 
to pass any farther that way, and therefore 
recovered the sea and coasted the shore towards 
the south (for it was too late to search towards 
the north), and in so doing we found another 
great inlet near forty leagues broad, where the 
water entered with violent swiftness. This we 
also thought might be a passage; for no doubt 
the northern parts of America are all islands by 
ought that I could see. But, because I was alone 
in a small barque of 30 tons,and the year spent, 
I entered not into the same, for it was now 
the 7th of September; but coasting the shore 
towards the south we saw an incredible number 
of birds. Having divers fishermen aboard our 
barque, they all concluded that there was a great 
host of fish. Not being provided with fishing 
tackle, with a long spike nail we made a hook 
and fastened it to one of our sounding lines. 
Before the bait was changed we took more than 
forty great cods, the fish swimming so abun¬ 
dantly thick about our barque as is incredible to 
be reported. Of these cods, with a small portion 
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of salt that we had, we preserved some thirty 
couple, or thereabouts, and so returned to Eng¬ 
land. Having reported to Secretary Walsing- 
ham the whole success of this attempt, he com¬ 
manded me to present unto the Lord Treasurer 
of England some part of that fish; which, when 
his Lordship saw, and heard my relation of this 
second attempt, his Lordship conceived a very 
good opinion of my action, and advised me to 
continue. 

The next year, although some of the adven¬ 
turers would not take part (as all the Western 
merchants and most of those in London), yet 
some continued their willing favour and pro¬ 
vided me with two ships appointed for the fish¬ 
ing, and one for the discovery. Departing again 
from Dartmouth, I arrived at the place of fish¬ 
ing, and there I left the two ships to follow that 
business, taking their faithful promise not to 
depart until my return unto them, which should 
be at the end of August. So in the barque I pro¬ 
ceeded for the discovery. But, after my depar¬ 
ture, in sixteen days the two ships had finished 
their fishing and departed for England, without 
regard of their promise. Myself not distrusting 
them, proceeded for the discovery, and followed 
my course in the free and open sea to the latitude 
of sixty-seven degrees; and there I might see 
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America west from me, and Desolation east. 
Then, when I saw the land of both sides, I 
began to fear it would prove but a gulf. Not¬ 
withstanding, desirous to know the full cer¬ 
tainty, I proceeded, and in sixty-eight degrees 
the passage enlarged, so that I could not see the 
western shore; thus I continued to the latitude 
of seventy-three degrees, in a great sea, free 
from ice, coasting the western shore of Desola¬ 
tion. The people came continually rowing out 
unto me in their canoes, twenty, forty, and one 
hundred at a time, and would give me fishes 
dried, salmon, cod, and such-like, besides divers 
kinds of birds, such as partridge, pheasant, 
gulls, and other kinds of flesh. I still tried by 
signs to learn from them what they knew of any 
sea towards the north, and still they made signs 
of a great sea, as we understood them; then I 
departed from that coast, thinking to discover 
the north parts of America. 

After I had sailed towards the west forty 
leagues I fell upon a great bank of ice. The 
wind being north, and blowing much, I was 
constrained to coast the same towards the south, 
not seeing any shore west from me, neither was 
there any ice towards the north, but a great sea, 
free, large, very salt and blue, and of an un¬ 
searchable depth. So coasting towards the south 
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I came to the place where I left the ships to fish; 
but found them not. Then, being forsaken and 
left in this distress, commending myself to the 
providence of God, I shaped my course for 
England; and God alone aiding me I arrived at 
Dartmouth. By this last discovery it seemed 
most clear that the passage was free and without 
impediment towards the north; but by reason of 
the Spanish fleet and the unfortunate death of 
Sir Francis Walsingham, my voyage was for¬ 
gotten, and has never since been attempted. 

The cause why I have told so fully all my 
proceedings for this discovery, is to answer this 
objection: ‘Why hath not Davis discovered this 
Passage, being employed that way three times?’ 
Flow far I proceeded and what I have dis¬ 
covered doth appear upon the map which Mr. 
Sanderson, at his own great expense, hath pub¬ 
lished; for the which he deserveth great favour 
and praise. 



Chapter 6 

Captain Cook’s Last Voyage 
* 

In the first of his three famous voyages Captain 
Cook sailed round and charted New Zealand, 
surveyed the east coast of Australia (discovering 
and naming Botany Bay and New South Wales, 
among many other discoveries) and, passing 
through the strait that separates Australia from 
New Guinea, sailed home by the Cape of Good 
Hope. In his second voyage he had the dis¬ 
tinction of being the first man to take a ship 
across the Antarctic Circle. His third voyage 
was for the purpose of finding a way round the 
west of America into Hudson’s Bay, and so dis¬ 
covering the north-west Passage from its west¬ 
ward entrance. It is from his account of this 
last voyage that the following extract is taken. 
The expedition consisted of two ships, the 
Resolution , under his own command, and the 
Discovery , under the command of Captain 
Clerke. They left England in July, 177 6, and 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. After calling 
at New Zealand (and renewing there an ac¬ 
quaintance with old friends) they sailed, by way 
of various groups of South Sea Islands, for the 
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north-west coast of America. Owing to the 
season becoming late they turned south again, 
and reached Hawaii. Here, in consequence of 
trouble with the natives, Cook was killed. Our 
extract ends with his determination to sail 
south, from the Arctic regions, and make 
for Owhyhee (Hawaii). This they reached 
on the ist December, 1778, and it was on 
the 14th February, 1779, that he met his 
death. 

I had fixed on the 15th (July 1777) for 
sailing, and wc now took leave of the Friendly 
Islands after a stay of near three months, during 
which time we lived together in the most cordial 
friendship. Some accidental differences, it is 
true, now and then happened, owing to the 
great propensity of the natives for stealing, but 
too often encouraged by the carelessness of our 
own people. The time employed amongst them 
was not thrown away. We expended very little 
of our sea provisions, subsisting in general upon 
the produce of the islands while we stayed, and 
carrying away with us a quantity of refresh¬ 
ments sufficient to last until our arrival at 
another station, where we could depend upon a 
fresh supply. We sailed for the island of Ota- 
heite, calling at several others on the way, and 
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thence, on Monday the 8 th December, I steered 
to the northward, with the wind generally east¬ 
ward, till after we had crossed the line, and got 
into north latitudes. Seventeen months had now 
elapsed since our departure from England. 
With regard to the principal object of my in¬ 
structions our voyage was at this time only 
beginning; and therefore my attention to every 
circumstance that might contribute towards our 
safety and success, was now to be called forth 
anew. As soon as I had got beyond the extent 
of my former discoveries, I ordered a survey 
to be taken of all the stores that were in the 
ships, that I might know how to use them to the 
greatest advantage. 

On the 24th, after passing the line, land was 
discovered. Upon a nearer approach it was 
found to be one of those low islands so common 
in this ocean - that is a narrow bank of land 
enclosing the sea within. A few coco-nut 
trees were seen in two or three places, but in 
general the land had a very barren appearance. 
At daybreak next morning I sent two boats to 
search more accurately for a landing-place, and 
at the same time two others to fish at a grappling 
near the shore. These last returned about eight 
o’clock with upward of two hundredweight of 
fish. Encouraged by this success they were 
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sent out again after breakfast. On the 26th and 
the following day we caught a considerable 
number of turtles. On the 28th I landed, in 
company with Mr. Bayly, on the island that lies 
between the two channels, to prepare the tele¬ 
scopes for observing an approaching eclipse of 
the sun, which was one great inducement to my 
anchoring here. On the morning of the 30th, 
the day when the eclipse was to happen, Mr. 
King, Mr. Bayly, and myself, went ashore to 
attend the observation, in which we had toler¬ 
able success. 

In the afternoon the boats and turtling party 
all returned on board, except a seaman belong¬ 
ing to the Discovery , who had been missing two 
days. There were two of them at first who had 
lost their way, but disagreeing about the most 
probable track to bring them back to their com¬ 
panions, they had separated, and one of them 
had joined the party, after having been absent 
twenty-four hours, and been in great distress. 
As soon as Captain Clerke knew that one of the 
stragglers was still lost, he sent a party in search 
of him, who found him and brought him back to 
the ship. This poor fellow must have suffered 
far greater distress than the other straggler, not 
only as having been lost a longer time, but as 
we found that he was too squeamish to drink 
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turtle’s blood, which the other did, as there was 
no water in the island. 

We got at this island about three hundred 
turtles, weighing, one with another, about 
ninety or a hundred pounds. They were all of 
the green kind, and perhaps as good as any in the 
world. We also caught, with hook and line, as 
much fish as we could consume during our stay. 

There were not the smallest traces of any 
human being ever having been here before us; 
and, indeed, should anyone be so unfortunate as 
to be accidentally driven upon the island, or left 
there, it is hard to say how he could prolong 
existence. A ship touching here must expect 
nothing but fish and turtle, but of these an 
abundant supply can be depended upon. As we 
kept Christmas here, I called this discovery 
Christmas Island. On the 2nd January, 1778, at 
daybreak we weighed anchor and resumed our 
course to the north. We discovered no land till 
daybreak on the morning of the x 8th, when an 
island made its appearance, and soon after we 
saw more land, entirely detached from the other. 
On the 19th this island we had first seen bore 
east several leagues. This being directly to 
windward, which prevented our getting near it, 
I stood for the other, and not long after dis¬ 
covered a third island in the direction of 
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WNW,, as far distant as land could be seen. 
Soon after, we saw some canoes coming off the 
shore towards the ships. I immediately brought 
to, to give them time to join us. They had from 
three to six men each, and on their approach we 
were agreeably surprised to find that they spoke 
the language of Otaheite, and of the other 
islands we had lately visited. It required but 
little address to get them to come alongside, but 
no entreaties could prevail upon any of them to 
come aboard. I tied some brass medals to a 
rope, and gave them to those in one of the 
canoes, who, in return, tied some small mackerel 
to the rope as an exchange. This was repeated, 
and some small nails or bits of iron, which they 
valued more than any other article, were given 
them. 

Seeing no signs of any anchorage at this 
eastern extreme of the island, I ranged along the 
south-east side, at the distance of half a league 
from the shore. As soon as we made sail the 
canoes left us, but others came off as we pro¬ 
ceeded along the coast, bringing with them 
roasting pigs, and some very fine potatoes, 
which they exchanged as the others had done, 
for whatever was offered to them. Several pigs 
were purchased for a sixpenny nail, so that we 
again found ourselves in a land of plenty. 
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The next morning we stood in for the land, 
and were met by several canoes filled with 
people, some of whom took courage and ven¬ 
tured on board. In the course of my several 
voyages I never before met with the natives of 
any place so much astonished as these people 
were upon entering a ship. Their eyes were con¬ 
tinually flying from object to object - the wild¬ 
ness of their looks and gestures fully expressing 
their entire ignorance about everything they 
saw, showing us quite clearly that until now 
they had never been visited by Europeans, nor 
been acquainted with any of our goods except 
iron, which, however, it was plain they had only 
heard of, or had known in some small quantity 
brought to them some long time ago. They 
seemed only to understand that it was a sub¬ 
stance much better adapted to the purposes of 
cutting or of boring holes than anything their 
country produced. They asked for it by the 
name of hamaite, probably referring to some in¬ 
strument, in the making of which iron could 
be used. For the same reason they also called 
iron by the name of toe, which, in their lan¬ 
guage, signifies a hatchet, or rather a kind of 
adze. 

When we showed them some beads, they 
asked first what they were, and then whether 
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they should eat them. But on their being told 
that they were to be hung in their ears, they 
returned them as useless. They were equally 
indifferent as to a looking-glass, which was 
offered them, and which they returned for 
the same reason. They were in some respects 
naturally well-bred, or at least fearful of giving 
offence, asking where they should sit down, 
whether they might spit on the deck, and the 
like. 

At nine o’clock, being pretty near to the 
shore, I sent three armed boats, under the com¬ 
mand of Lieut. Williamson, to look for a land¬ 
ing-place and for fresh water. I ordered him that 
if he should find it necessary to land in search of 
the latter, not to allow more than one man to go 
with him out of the boats. While the boats 
were occupied in examining the coast, we stood 
on and off with the ships, waiting for their 
return. About noon Mr. Williamson came 
back and reported that he had seen a large 
pond, near one of the villages, which contained 
fresh water. He also reported that he had 
attempted to land in another place, but was pre¬ 
vented by the natives, who, coming down to the 
boats in great numbers, attempted to take away 
the oars, muskets, and in short everything that 
they could lay hold of, and pressed so thick upon 
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him that he was obliged to fire, by which one 
man was killed. But this unhappy fact I did not 
know till after we had left the island, so that all 
my measures were directed as if nothing of the 
kind had happened. 

Between three and four o’clock I went ashore 
with three armed boats to examine the water, 
and to test the temper of the inhabitants, several 
hundreds of whom were gathered on the beach. 
The very instant I leaped on shore the collected 
body of natives all fell fiat upon their faces, and 
remained in that humble posture till, by expres¬ 
sive signs, I prevailed upon them to rise. Then 
they brought a great many small pigs which they 
presented to me, with plantain trees, using 
much the same ceremonies that we had seen 
practised on such occasions at the Society and 
other islands; and a long prayer being spoken 
by a single person, with whom others of the 
assembly sometimes joined, I expressed my 
acceptance of their proffered friendship by 
giving them in return such presents as I had 
brought from the ship for that purpose. When 
this introductory business was settled, I sta¬ 
tioned a guard upon the beach, and got some of 
the natives to conduct me to the water, which 
proved to be very good, and in a good position 
for our use. I then returned on board, and gave 
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orders that everything should be in readiness 
for landing, and filling our water casks in the 
morning, when again I went ashore. We met 
with no obstruction in watering; on the con¬ 
trary, the natives assisted our men in rolling the 
casks to and from the pool, and willingly did 
whatever we required. 

On the 2nd of February we stood away to the 
northward, and without meeting with anything 
of interest, on the 7th of March the Iong-looked- 
for coast of New Albion was seen, extending 
from NE. to SE., distant ten or twelve leagues. 
The land appeared to be of a moderate height, 
diversified with hills and valleys, and almost 
everywhere covered with wood. After coasting 
along and combating contrary winds, on the 
29th we anchored in eighty-five fathoms, so 
near the shore as to reach it with a hawser. 

We no sooner drew near the inlet than we 
found the coast to be inhabited, and three 
canoes came off to the ship. In one of these 
were two men, in another six, and in the third 
ten. Having come pretty near us, a person in one 
of the two last stood up and made long speech, 
inviting us to land, as we guessed by his ges¬ 
tures. At the same time he kept strewing hand¬ 
fuls of feathers towards us and some of his 
companions threw handfuls of red dust or powder 
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in the same manner. The person who played 
the part of orator wore the skin of some animal, 
and held in each hand something which rattled 
as he kept shaking it. After the tumultuous 
oration had ceased, one of them sung a very 
agreeable air, with a degree of softness and 
melody which we could not have expected. 

In a short time the canoes began to come off 
in great numbers; and we had at one time 
thirty-two of them near the ship, carrying from 
three to seven or eight persons each, both men 
and women. Several of these stood up in their 
canoes making speeches and gestures after the 
manner of our first visitors. One canoe was 
remarkable for a singular head, which had a 
bird’s eye and bill of enormous size painted on 
it; and a person who was in it, who seemed to 
be a chief, was no less remarkable for his 
uncommon appearance, having many feathers 
hanging from his head, and being painted in an 
extraordinary manner. He held in his hands a 
carved bird of wood, as large as a pigeon, with 
which he rattled, as the person first mentioned 
had done; and was no less loud in his oration, 
which also was attended by most expressive 
gestures. 

Though our visitors behaved peaceably, and 
could not be suspected of any hostile intention, 
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we could not prevail upon any of them to come 
on board. They showed great readiness, how¬ 
ever, to part with anything they had, and took 
from us whatever we offered in exchange; but 
were more desirous of ii'on than of any other of 
our articles of commerce, appearing to be per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the use of that metal. 
Many of the canoes followed us to our anchoring 
place, and a group of about ten or a dozen of 
them remained alongside the Resolution most 
part of the night. 

These circumstances gave us a reasonable 
ground of hope that we should find this a com¬ 
fortable station to supply all our wants, and to 
make us forget the hardships and delays experi¬ 
enced during a constant succession of adverse 
winds and boisterous weather, almost continu¬ 
ous since our arrival upon the coast of America. 

Next morning I lost no time in endeavouring 
to find a commodious harbour where we might 
station ourselves during our stay. I had very 
little trouble in finding what we wanted. On the 
NE. of the arm we were now in, and not far 
from the ships, I met with a convenient snug 
cove, well suited to our purpose. 

On my arrival at this inlet, I had honoured it 
with the name of King George’s Sound, but I 
afterwards found it was called Nootka by the 
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natives. The land bordering upon the sea-coast 
is of a middling height and level, but within 
the Sound it rises almost everywhere into steep 
hills, which agree in their general formation, 
ending in round or blunted tops, with some 
sharp though not very prominent ridges on their 
sides. The trees that chiefly compose the wood 
are the Canadian pine, white cypress, the wild 
pine, with two or three other sorts of pine less 
common. 

As the season was advancing fast, and our 
necessary repairs took up all our time, excur¬ 
sions of every kind, either on the land, or by 
water, were never attempted. The account 
therefore that we can give of animals is taken 
from the skins which the natives brought to sell. 
Of these the most common were bears, deer, 
foxes, and wolves. The sea animals seen off the 
coast were whales, porpoises, and seals. The 
last of these were only of the common sort, 
judging from the skins we saw here. 

The persons of the natives are in general 
under the common height, but not slender in 
proportion, being commonly pretty full or 
plump, though not muscular. The face of most 
of them is round and full, and sometimes also 
broad, with high prominent cheeks; and above 
these the face is frequently much depressed; the 
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nose also flattening at its base, with pretty wide 
nostrils, and a rounded point. The forehead is 
rather low; the eyes small, black, and rather 
languishing than sparkling; the mouth round, 
with large thickish lips; the teeth fairly equal 
and well-set, but not remarkably white. The 
hair of the head is in great abundance, very 
coarse and strong, and without a single excep¬ 
tion, black, straight and lank, or hanging down 
over the shoulders. Their colour we could never 
positively fix, as their bodies were so encrusted 
with dirt and paint; though in certain cases, 
when these were well rubbed off, the whiteness 
of the skin appeared almost to equal that of 
Europeans. 

On quitting the Sound I bore away, steering 
north-west; in which direction I supposed the 
coast to lie. At half-past one in the afternoon, 
it blew a perfect hurricane, so that I judged it 
highly dangerous to run any longer before it, 
and therefore brought the ships to. 

At this time the Resolution sprung a leak. It 
was no sooner discovered, than the fish-room 
was found to be full of water, and the casks in it 
afloat; but this was in a great measure owing to 
the water not finding its way to the pumps 
through the coals that lay at the bottom of the 
room. For after the water was baled out, which 
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employed us till midnight, and had found its 
■way directly from the leak to the pumps, it 
appeared that one pump kept it under, which 
gave us no small satisfaction. 

At seven in the evening of ist May, we got in 
sight of the land, which abounds with hills, but 
one considerably out-tops the rest; this I called 
Mount Edgcombe. It was wholly covered with 
snow, as were also all the other elevated hills; 
but the lower ones, and the flatter spots border¬ 
ing on the sea, were free from it, and covered 
with wood. On the 3rd, we saw a large inlet, 
distant six leagues, which was named Cross 
Sound, as being first on that day so marked in 
our calendar. From the 4th to the 10th nothing 
very interesting occurred. On the roth we 
found ourselves no more than three leagues 
from the coast of the continent, which extended 
as far as eye could reach. 

On the 19th, being near the shore, the Dis¬ 
covery fired three guns, brought to, and gave the 
signal that she wished to speak to us. A boat 
was immediately sent to her, and in a short time 
returned with Captain Clerke. I now learned 
from him that three or four canoes, which had 
followed the ship for some time, at length got 
under his stern. One of the men then made 
signs, taking off his cap and bowing after the 
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manner of Europeans. A rope being handed 
down from the ship, to this he fastened a small 
thin wooden case or box; and having delivered 
this safely, and said something, and made some 
more signs, the canoes dropped astern and left 
the Discovery. No one on board had any sus¬ 
picion that the box contained anything, till after 
the departure of the canoes, when it was acci¬ 
dentally opened, and a piece of paper was found 
folded up carefully, upon which something was 
written in the Russian language, as was sup¬ 
posed. The date 1778 was prefixed to it, and in 
the body of the written note there was a refer¬ 
ence to the year 1766. Not learned enough to 
decipher the alphabet of the writer, his numerals 
marked sufficiently that others had preceded us 
in visiting this dreary part of the globe, who 
were united to us by other ties besides those of 
our common nature; and the hopes of meeting 
with some of these Russian traders could not 
but give satisfaction to people who had for such a 
length of time met only the savages of the Pacific 
Ocean, and of the continent of North America. 

Captain Clerke was at first of opinion that 
some Russians had been shipwrecked here; and 
that these unfortunate persons, seeing our ship 
pass, had taken this method to inform us of their 
situation. Impressed with humane feelings on 
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such an occasion, he wished to stop, till they 
might have time to join us. But no such idea 
occurred to me. I rather thought that the paper 
contained a note of information, left by some 
Russian trader who had lately been amongst 
these islands, to be delivered to the next visitors. 
Fully convinced of this, I did not stay to inquire 
any further into the matter, but made sail, and 
stood away to the westward. 

At ten in the morning of the £th of August, 
with the wind at south-west, we ran down and 
anchored between an island and the continent, 
in seven fathoms. This island, which was named 
Sledge Island, is about four leagues in circuit. 
I landed here, but saw neither shrub nor tree, 
either upon the island or on the continent. 
That people had lately been on the island was 
evident, from the marks of their feet. We found, 
near where we landed, a sledge, which was the 
reason for the name we gave to the island. It 
seemed to be such an one as the Russians in 
Kamtschatka make use of over the ice or snow. 
It was ten feet long, twenty inches broad, and 
had a kind of rail-work on each side, and was 
shod with bone. 

After several observations from the 6th to 
the 9th, I was satisfied that the whole was a 
continued coast. I tacked and stood away for its 
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north-west part, and came to anchor near a 
point of land, which I named Cape Prince of 
Wales. It is the western extremity of all 
America hitherto known. 

At daybreak in the morning of the ioth, we 
resumed our course to the west, and about io 
o’clock we anchored in a large bay, two miles 
from the shore. As we were standing into this 
bay we perceived on the north shore a village, 
and some people, whom the sight of the ship 
seemed to have thrown into confusion or fear. 
At these habitations I proposed to land, and 
accordingly went with three armed boats, ac¬ 
companied with some of the officers. About 
thirty or forty men, each armed with a bow and 
arrows, stood drawn up on a rising ground close 
by the village. They seemed very cautious, but 
at last consented to stop and receive some trifling 
presents. Their clothing consisted of a cap, a 
frock, a pair of breeches, a pair of boots, and a 
pair of gloves, all made of leather, or of the 
skins of deer, dogs, seals, etc., extremely well 
dressed, some with the hair or fur on, but others 
without it. 

We found the village composed both of their 
summer and winter habitations. The latter are 
exactly like a vault, the floor of which is sunk a 
little below the surface of the earth. One of 
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them I examined was of an oval form, about 
twenty foot long, and twelve or more high. 
The summer huts are pretty large, and circular, 
brought to a point on top. 

At first we supposed some land visible to the 
westward to be a part of the island of Alaschka, 
laid down in Mr. Staehlin’s map, but from the 
figure of the coast, the situation of the opposite 
shore of America, and from the longitude, we 
soon began to think that it was more probably 
the eastern extremity of Asia, explored by 
Behring in 1728. After a stay of between three 
and four hours with these people we returned to 
the ships, and soon after we weighed anchor and 
stood out of the bay. From this station we 
steered east, in order to get nearer the American 
coast. On Monday the 7th, before noon, we 
perceived a brightness in the northern horizon, 
like that reflected from ice, commonly called 
the ‘blink.’ About an hour after, the sight of a 
large field of ice left us no longer in doubt as to 
the cause of the brightness of the horizon. At 
half-past two we tacked close to the edge of 
the ice, in twenty-two fathoms, not being able 
to stand on any farther, for the ice was quite 
impenetrable, and extended from west to south 
to east by north as far as eye could reach. Here 
were abundance of sea-horses. 
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On the 18th at noon, we were five leagues 
farther to the eastward. We were at this time 
close to the edge of the ice, which was as solid as 
a wall, and seemed to be ten or twelve feet high 
at least; but farther north it appeared even 
higher. We now stood to the southward, and 
after running six leagues, shoaled the water to 
seven fathoms, but it soon deepened to nine 
fathoms. At this time we saw land extending 
from south to south-east by east, about three or 
four miles distant. The eastern extreme forms a 
point which was much encumbered by ice, for 
which reason it obtained the name of Icy Cape. 1 
Our situation was now more and more critical. 
We were in shoal water, upon a lee shore, and 
the main body of the ice to windward driving 
down upon us. I therefore made the signal for 
the Discovery to tack, and tacked myself at the 
same time. Next day we had a good deal of 
drift ice about us, and the main ice was about 
two leagues to the north. It was too close, and 
in too large pieces to attempt forcing the ships 
through it. On the ice lay a prodigious number 
of sea-horses, and as we were in want of fresh 
provisions the boats from each ship were sent to 
get some. The sea-horse is an animal like a seal, 

1 This, the extreme north-west corner of Alaska, was 
Cook’s farthest north. 
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but incomparably larger, weighing sometimes 
more than one thousand pounds, and measuring 
ten feet from the snout to the tail. By the time 
we had got our sea-horses on board, we were in 
a manner surrounded by ice, and had no way to 
clear it but by standing to the southward, which 
was done till three o’clock next morning. At 
two in the afternoon we fell in with the main ice, 
along the edge of which we kept, being partly 
directed by the roaring of the sea-horses, for we 
had a very thick fog. Next morning the fog 
cleared away, and we saw the continent of 
America, the nearest part five leagues distant. 

On the 29th, the weather, which had been 
very hazy, cleared up. This enabled us to get a 
pretty good view of the Asiatic coast, which 
in every respect is like the opposite one of 
America; that is, low land next the sea with 
elevated land farther back. The season was now 
so far advanced, and the time when the frost was 
expected to set in so near at hand, that I did not 
consider it wise to make any further attempts to 
find a passage into the Atlantic this year in any 
direction, so little was there prospect of succeed¬ 
ing. My attention was now directed towards 
finding out some place where we might supply 
ourselves with wood and water; and the object 
uppermost in my thoughts was, how I should 
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spend the winter so as to make some improve¬ 
ments in geography and navigation, and at the 
same time be in a position to return to the north 
in further search of a passage the ensuing sum¬ 
mer. No place was so conveniently within our 
reach, where we could expect to have our wants 
relieved, as the Sandwich Islands. To them, 
therefore, I determined to proceed. 
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